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Business boom: Puerto Rico Industrial Development Company's paperboard, glass, and cement plants at Guaynabo 


June A. Grimble 


Teoporo Moscoso, Jr. is probably the busiest man in the Caribbean. As president of the Puerto Rico 
4 Industrial Development Company, his job is to industrialize an island that has been an agricultural com- 
munity ever since the days of the Carib Indian settlements. It is a tough assignment by anybody’s standards. 


Converting to industrialization is never easy. In the insular administration of Luis Munoz Marin, Puerto 
case of Puerto Rico, which has too many people, too little Rico's first elected governor. The goal: 300,000 jobs 
land, and too few natural resources, the task is almost by 1960 with an estimated capital outlay of six to nine 
superhuman. The island is only a hundred miles long hundred million dollars—an objective requiring sound 
and thirty-five miles wide, and has probably the highest planning and heroic effort. 
birth rate in the world. There are already 2,200,000 In his air-conditioned office high in the Company’s 
people, and another one is born every five minutes modern building that towers over downtown San Juan, 

that is. 90,000 a year. A lack of mineral resources auto- Moscoso told me of the progress so far. “Fifty-five new 
a matically rules out heavy industry. To crown her difli- industries have been established. It is a small beginning, 
culties, Puerto Rico struggles under a one-crop economy. but we have started the ball rolling.” 

But Moscoso, an energetic, businesslike man still in His optimism reflects the new spirit that is taking 
his thirties, is not discouraged. He is backed by the hold of Puerto Rico. In the past a gloomy defeatism 
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reflected general belief that there was no solution to 
the island’s problem. Moscoso and his colleagues are 
convinced that it is a question not of too many people, 
but of too few jobs. As Muiioz has said: “The day may 
be coming when we will not have enough people in 
Puerto Rico. Don't say we’re overpopulated, but that 
we haven't sufficient work for our labor force.” To the 
new philosophers, each addition to the population is not 
merely one more mouth to feed, but two more hands to 
work for the benefit of the island. Their idea is to step 
up production until it keeps pace with population 
increase. So the Battle for Production is on. Puerto 
Rico is out to lift herself by her own bootstraps. 

It all began about ten years ago, when island leaders 
saw that Puerto Rico must industrialize or die. Their 
first chance came during the war, when a whiskey short- 
age in the United States brought $195,000,000 tumbling 
into the insular treasury. This bonanza resulted from 
the Foraker Act—the first Organic Act of Puerto Rico— 
under which the island was exempted from all forms of 
federal taxation. So the revenue collected on rum 
poured back into the island treasury, giving the gov- 
ernment badly needed capital for industrialization. 

In the spring of 1942, the Puerto Rican legislature 
approved the now famous Act No. 188, creating the 
Industrial Development Company “to conduct research 
and experimentation . to make plans and designs, 
acquire, operate, and improve industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises. . . .” Modeled after some of the Latin 
American companies already functioning, it was capital- 


Close-up of Development 
Company s glass plant 


ized at $25,000,000 and endowed with an annual appro- 
priation of $400,000. 

The Company’s first move was to engage a firm of 
Boston engineering consultants to study Puerto Rico’s 
industrial potential and determine which industries were 
best suited to the island. Originally, the plan called for 
private capital to do the pioneering job. But private 
investors hesitated to venture beyond their traditional 
investments in sugar, real estate, and commercial enter- 
prise. They found it difficult to think in terms of manu- 
facture. Most of all, they did not want to take risks with 


Man behind the factories is tall, husky Teodoro Moscoso, Jr., 
Company president 


the war in full swing. Meanwhile, Puerto Rico’s popula- 
tion was multiplying. Her problems were accumulating. 
Something had to be done, and the PRIDC did it. 

Following a plan of young Moscoso’s to prime the 
pumps of private industry, the PRIDC built and oper- 
ated five factories: cement, ceramics, paperboard, shoes, 
and a glass factory that has already made shipments to 
Latin America. More U. S. consultants and experts were 
called in. Apprenticeship courses for Puerto Rican labor 
were launched, and in some cases workers were sent 
north to learn their trades in U. S. factories. There were 
difficulties, of course. During the first stages of transi- 
tion, inexperienced Puerto Rican workers were slow to 
adapt to industrial disciplines. But despite initial lags 
in production, industrialists and trainers alike have been 
enthusiastic about Puerto Rican performance. The five 
factories have been profitable, with only the paperboard 
factory failing to pay. 

So the Government of Puerto Rico went into business. 


Socialistic? “No,” say Moscoso and his colleagues.. 


“Essential. Somebody had to take a chance and show 
the way.” Socialistic? That staunch supporter of pri- 
vate enterprise, Senator Robert Taft, says, “I have never 
been very strong for government-supported industry, but 
the situation in Puerto Rico is such that I believe the 
government has a proper function in promoting the 
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development of new industry.” Socialistic? “No,” says 
Governor Muiioz, “realistic.” 

Now local capital is beginning to forget its hesitancy. 
and U. S. businessmen are showing a growing interest 
in Puerto Rico’s bid for industries. The mainland ring 
to the names of the new factories springing up all over 
the island indicates the success of the PRIDC’s powers 
of persuasion. Textron, Crane China, Beacon Manufac- 
turing Company, the Hilton Hotels Corporation have set 
up shop in the island. Over a hundred products never 
before manufactured in Puerto Rico are being turned 
out. They include radio tubes, automobile bodies, refrig- 
erators. leather goods, cosmetics, bathtubs, bottles, jew- 
elry, drafting instruments, dynamite. Tropical Puerto 
Rico is even manufacturing fur coats. 

Last February the island banks became members of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. A_ financial 
page has made its appearance in Fl Diario, one of the 
two major newspapers on the island.’ Talk of a stock 
exchange is in the air. 

The purpose for which the Puerto Rican Government 
entered into business has been achieved. The industrial 
ball is gathering speed. So the Development Company 
is gradually retiring. As a first step toward turning gov- 
ernment manufacturing plants over to private hands, 
the PRIDC’s shoe factory was sold to the Joyce inter- 
ests of California after reaching a 1,800-pair daily turn- 
outa large lump of the island’s yearly demand for 
$14,000,000 worth of shoes. Bids are being considered 
for the cement and ceramics plants. Proceeds will be 
used as a revolving fund to aid new industries. 

Proving it could be done was only part of the PRIDC 
program. The Company’s first step was to establish and 
operate factories. Its second was to construct and in 
some cases to equip factory buildings to be sold or 
leased to private business at cost. The third and current 
step is to encourage private enterprise. The PRIDC has 
launched one of the most intensive publicity campaigns 
in Latin America. Besides the usual spate of pamphlets, 
advertisements, business brochures. and articles, entire 
sections of leading New York newspapers have been 
devoted to telling the story of Puerto Rico, advertising 
Puerto Rico, and sizing up Puerto Rico's future. 

The strongest talking point in the insular campaign 
has been the government's declaration of a tax holiday. 
a law providing unusual profit opportunities. Under it, 
qualified corporations operating a new industry are freed 
from all taxes——insular, municipal, property—until 1960. 
(Since Puerto Ricans pay no federal income tax, Puerto 
Rican corporations are exempt from that burden. Even 
dividends are tax free if collected and retained on the 
island.) After 1960, tax concessions taper off. Then 
one quarter of the regular corporation tax, much lower 
than federal corporate taxes, will have to be paid for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960. Half will be paid 
in 1961 and three quarters in the fiseal year 1962. After 
that, the full taxes must be paid. Property and munici- 
pal taxes are graduated in the same progression. 

In his inaugural address in 1949, Governor Munoz 
explained the purpose of the holiday. “Tax exemption 


Right (both pictures): 
Workers in Clay Products 
Corporation, one of 
budding Puerto Rican 
industries started by 
PRIDC. Familiar 
mainland firm names are 
also cropping up 


Right: Tourists are 
important in development 


plan: plushy neu 
S87.000.000 Caribe-Hilton 
Hotel is one of attractions 


Far right: Puerto Rico 
sees big changes as 
thousands of tarmers are 
trained tor industry 
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Far left: Skeleton of 
electric generating plant 
for San Juan area, which 
will help fill rising power 
demands created by 
industrial units 


Left: Factories open up 
job opportunities 


Crane China Corporation 
at Vega Baja (far left) 
and new housing project 
at Puerto Nuevo. Island 
manufactures include 
leather goods, plastic 
products, radio and 
television sets 


for twelve years for new industries,” he said, “is a coun- 
terbalance to factors which are initially adverse . . . and 
to the natural disadvantages inherent in all periods of 
apprenticeship in an agricultural economy which needs, 
in order to survive, to convert itself into an industrial 
economy.” 

To enjoy the new dispensation, industries must fall 
into one of three major groups: new industries manufac- 
turing commodities not produced in Puerto Rico prior 
to 1947 or significantly swelling the output of any com- 
modity; industries already established but capable of 
expansion; industries that would stimulate tourist trade. 

This requirement satisfied, firms applying for tax 
exemption will be certified by the PRIDC. The gov- 
ernor’s Executive Council investigates applicants thor- 
oughly to be sure they have not closed factory doors in 
the States just to open them in Puerto Rico. So far 119 
firms have qualified for exemption, 55 of which are 
already in business. 

The investigation resulted from anxiety on the main- 
land. Certain northern cities challenged Puerto Rico’s 
industrial intentions. “Like an elephant being afraid of 
a mouse,” commented Beardsley Ruml, R. H. Macy execu- 
tive and Chairman of the U. S. Committee for Economic 
Development. 

Some feared the Caribbean island was seeking to 
seduce mainland manufacturers from their established 
sites in order to divert continental investments and wages 
into Puerto Rican pockets. In a message to the Legis- 
lature, Munoz breathed official assurances from the insu- 
lar Capitol: “It is not the policy of this administration 
to seek to persuade manufacturers to close down in the 
North in order to open in Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico is 
part of the economy of the United States and to shut 
down factories there hurts us just as much as keeping 
factories out of here hurts them. . . . The more produc- 
tion there is in any part of the economy of the United 
States. the better it is for that economy as a whole. There- 
fore, it is not our purpose to bring about the elimination 
of production in any part of that economy in order to 
establish it in this part of the economy. It is not our 
purpose, nor is it advisable, nor is it necessary, nor has 
it happened in a single instance.” To make good the 
assurance, the “investigation” directive was issued and 
is being conscientiously enforced. 

Power, one of the major essentials for industrializa- 
tion, is no longer a problem in Puerto Rico. Nine years 
ago the insular government created the Puerto Rico 
Water Resources Authority. The Authority is responsi- 
ble for organizing the distribution of power and for the 
hydroelectric and steam-generating plants throughout 
the island. Gradually, under the able direction of Antonio 
Luchetti, Puerto Rico has reached the point where it 
outstrips far wealthier Argentina, Brazil, and Chile in 


per capita power production. The Authority is going 


ahead with plans to push power production from the 
present 500,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year to the island’s 

potential yearly maximum of 800,000,000, 
Another industrialization essential is a pool of skilled 
(Continued on page 41) 
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FERNANDO ORTIZ lives on a frontier—where Havana ends 
and fashionable Vedado suburb begins. His house is 
nondescript, but big and comfortable. Across the street 
is the University, where fifty years ago he graduated as 
a lawyer after previous studies at Barcelona and Madrid 
(1900-01). Since then he has turned out works on his- 
tory, ethnography, linguistics, archeology, and law that 
have placed him in the front rank of American scholars. 
He is no longer a professor at the University, but in his 
day he gave two generations of students more original and 
characteristically Cuban teaching than anyone else in the 
country. 

Now sixty-eight, white-haired Don Fernando stays at 
home more and more with what he loves best: his pretty 
little four-year-old daughter Maria Fernanda; his tall, 
blond young wife Maria Herrera, whom he married 
seven years ago; his books; his unpublished manuscripts 
and documents. Recently his splendid health has begun 
to fail—he has lost the use of one eye and his heart is 
weak. Fighting obstacles has left its mark on him. But 
nothing has faded his ruddy complexion or his con- 
tagious vigor. 

Ortiz is naturally expansive and is still, through the 
wholesomeness and freshness of his writings, the young- 
est of our authors. Mild-mannered (though at times 
emotional), energetic, a lover of good food and pleasant 
conversation, he is a perennial optimist. Once, during the 
worst days of the war, when we were discussing politics, 
he said to me reproachfully: “You act like an old man, 
and you are a defeatist.” 

His readiness to take on additional projects—which has 
also led to dispersion of effort—has diminished somewhat 
of late. Forty years ago he arranged with a Madrid pub- 
lishing house to bring out a book on Afro-Cuban culture. 
He planned to cover all the aspects of the subject and 
finish the book in a year. Today he admits: “I'm still 
on the first pages.” But he has worked steadily on that 
opus without allowing himself to get discouraged. Few 
men have his capacity for work. In explaining the neces- 
sary delay, he says: “I have spent much of the time 
digging for, classifying, and analyzing facts on the intri- 
cate mesh of Negro cultures in Cuba. And every so often 
I have brought something to light that shows how much 
still remains to be explored in this field of research.” 

In his latest book, El Engarfio de las Razas (The Mis- 
understanding of Race), Dr. Ortiz describes his method 
of study, which is also a philosophy. He thinks of every- 
thing as having four dimensions. One day, picking up 
an African image from the table, he said to me: “This 
figurine has, first, its individuality; then it has temporal. 
spatial, and cultural characteristics. We eannot compre- 
hend it without understanding those dimensions. It is 
not enough to study one of its qualities—-we must study 
them all. Finally, (and this is very interesting) we must 
see how those qualities are interrelated and study the 
results.” 

This partly explains the variety in his work, which 
revolves around a certain unity of theme. It also indi- 
cates the ramifications of his research. Ortiz has never 
been able to encircle a subject of his study. In breaking 


6 Corner near Ortiz’ home, “where 
Havana ends and fashionable 
Veldado suburb begins” 


Lino Novas Calvo 


the circle he seeks a problem’s integral meaning, its sig- 
nificance in the world as a whole. This process has car- 
ried him far; too far for the powers of an ordinary 
man. 

By birth as well as by inclination Ortiz belongs to 
three worlds. His mother, Dona Josefa Fernandez de 
Garay, was Cuban; his father, Don Rosendo Ortiz, was 
Spanish. But both were democrats and liberals. All his 
ancestors came originally from Spain’s highlands and 
Basque country; Ortiz inherited their vigor, good health, 
heavy build, and stubbornness. Before he was born, a 
wealthy relative of Dota Josefa had retired to the pleas- 
ant Mediterranean island of Minorca. The “little Cuban” 
was taken there at fourteen months, and did not go back 
to his country until he was fourteen years old. 

The Mediterranean had considerable influence on his 
development. Moving to that part of the world made 
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Cuban writer Fernando Ortiz entertaining his daughter, 
Maria Fernanda 


him “bilingual” from a tender age (Spanish and Cata- 
lan). It also gave him a close view during his adoles- 
cence, first in Minorca and later in Barcelona, of the 
contrast between Hispanic defensiveness and European 
aggressiveness. He was not decisively conditioned by 
either, but tried to understand both and even to recon- 
cile them. 

From Barcelona, after a four-year interval in Havana, 
Ortiz went to Madrid and wrote his doctor’s thesis on 
the subject “Basis for a study of the so-called civil 
indemnity.” Law was to be one of his chief interests. 
But his real vocation had already asserted itself. During 
his stay at the University of Havana in the last days 
of the colony, he came in contact with positivist philoso- 
phy, modern studies in the social sciences, and, above 
all, with the books of Enrico Ferri and Cesare Lombroso. 
He applied them to the field of Negro cultures in Cuba, 


and as early as 1906 he published his first book, Los 
Negros Brujos (The Negro Sorcerers), in Madrid. 

The sphere of the transplanted or, as he says, “trans- 
culturated” Negroes is the third world in which Ortiz 
submerged himself. How did he get interested in it? 
Ortiz provided his own answer in a talk given a short 
time ago at the Club Atenas, an association of colored 
people. After returning from Spain with his Ph.D., he 
began to scrutinize Cuban life, and the first thing he 
noticed was the Negro. This was only natural, he pointed 
out. “Without the Negro, Cuba would not be Cuba. So 
I couldn't very well ignore him.” 

Up to that time the Negro had not been entirely over- 
looked. There were plenty of books on slavery and its 
abolition and debates on this tragic subject, “but the 
arguments,” said Ortiz, “were full of hatreds, myths, 
conjectures, and romanticisms.” He proposed to make 
a scientific study of the Negro. This was a virgin field, 
and he had to begin from the beginning. 

The task was gigantic. Ortiz was not dealing simply 
with a curious phenomenon but with a “complex tangle 
of religious survivals from distant cultures plus a variety 
of lineages, music, instruments, dances, songs, languages, 
traditions, legends, arts, games, and folklore.” In other 
words, his field of investigation included all the different 
African cultures brought to Cuba, which were relatively 
unknown even to social scientists. 

This was the field to which Ortiz was to dedicate the 
longest and best part of his life. And it kept getting 
bigger and more complicated as he got into it. Los 
Vegros Brujos was followed by a number of other books 
on the subject plus many essays, lectures, prologues, 
articles, and monographs. Yet this was a small part of 
his work during that exploratory period. He was able 
to make immediate use of only a minimum of the mate- 
rial accumulated or noted. The rest was filed away in 
his secret archive, still awaiting its turn. 

Don Fernando is best known for his writings on folk- 
lore. But to him folklore is just one means of studying 
man as a complete entity, whether Negro, white, or 
mulatto. He does not like to be considered only a folk- 
lorist, a gleaner of picturesque facts on the life and cus- 
toms of the Negroes. He is not interested in erudition 
for erudition’s sake. 

Rightly or wrongly, the work Ortiz considers his best 
is his Proyecto de Cédigo Criminal Cubano (which 
appeared in English as Proposed Cuban Criminal Code) , 
published in 1926 and translated into several other lan- 
guages. Enrico Ferri called it more advanced than his 
own Italian counterpart. He wrote: “If your country 
adopts the provisions of the code, severe for dangerous 
criminals and clement for minor offenders, Cuba will 
place itself in the vanguard of all civilized countries in 
penal reform. If your project becomes law,” the Italian 
sociologist concluded, “I promise to go personally to 
Cuba to admire your country and praise its legislators.” 
Ortiz’ code did not get on the statute books; but it did 
get into the consciences of eminent jurists, where it has 
stayed to this day. 

Don Fernando became an even closer friend of Ferri 


Hawana’s Capitol. Don Fernando 
spent ten years as a liberal in Cuba's 
House of Representatives 
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and other Italian scholars when he was made chancellor 
of the Cuban consulate in Genoa. That was undoubtedly 
a refreshing and inspiring period in his life. He has 
never lost contact with Italy's culture, especially the work 
of its sociologists and criminologists. Until much later, 
when he began to study the English language and Anglo- 
Saxon life, Spanish and Italian culture continued to rule 
him—and he to rule them. Though he did a lot of reading 
in French, French culture never affected him strongly. 

Back in Havana in 1906, Ortiz secured a post as assist- 
ant prosecutor in the Audiencia of Havana, and three 
years later became Professor of Public Law at the Uni- 
versity. In 1908 he married Esther Cabrera, daughter of 
the noted writer Raimundo Cabrera. A daughter, Isis, 
born of this marriage, married at eighteen and is now 
a grandmother, making Ortiz a great-grandfather. (Sra. 
de Ortiz died in 1928, and he did not) remarry until 
1942.) 

Fruitful years followed. Ortiz intensified his research. 
In rapid succession he published such works as: La 
Reconquista de América, Reflexiones sobre el Panhispa- 
nismo, Entre Cubanos (Among Cubans), Rasgos de 
Psicologia Criolla (Characteristics of Creole Psychology ) , 
La Filosofia de los Espiritistas (The Spiritualists’ Philo- 
sophy), and Los Negros Esclavos (The Negro Slaves). 

In a calmer country Don Fernando would have con- 
tinued his career as a savant without interruption, but, 
being in Cuba, he found himself face to face with the 
temptation that confronts nearly all his countrymen: poli- 
tics. In 1916 politics took him out of the University and 
put him as a liberal in the House of Representatives, 
where he remained for ten years, always active and 
honest, always a member of the opposition. Politics, 
however, did not succeed in taking him completely away 
from his primary interest. Those ten years gave Ortiz 
a chance to establish deeper and wider contacts with the 
lower strata of the Negro population. Between 1916 and 
1926 he published, among other books, Historia de la 
Arqueologia Indocubana (History of Indo-Cuban Arche- 
ology), José Antonio Saco y sus Ideas Cubanas, Alejan- 
dro Humboldt en Cuba, and La Clave Xilofonica de la 
Visica Cubana (The Xylophone in Cuban Music). 

No profile of Fernando Ortiz would be complete with- 
out a reference to the Sociedad Econémica de Amigos del 
Pais (Economic Society of Friends of the Country) and 
its organ, the Revista Bimestre Cubana, which Ortiz has 
edited since 1910. Ever since colonial days, the SEAP 
(which he calls “La Hija Cubana del Iluminismo” 
Cuban Daughter of Illuminism—in his pamphlet of that 
name) has been a center of responsible, tolerant, and 
progressive thought. In addressing its members in 1914 
on the subject Seamos Hoy Como Fueron Ayer (Let's 
Imitate our Predecessors), Ortiz invited them to follow 
the example of great Cubans of the nineteenth century 
those men who “by establishing magazines, newspapers, 
schools, universities, museums, and botanic gardens; 
financing scholarships: importing professors; and pub- 
lishing books and reports on all Cuban problems, showed 
us how the work of a group of men with faith can carve 
a people and a nationality out of an exploited colony.” 


He added, however, that faith is not enough. Cubans 
must work hard and courageously, “certain that our sal- 
vation depends entirely on us.” 

He repeated this more forcefully and desperately in 
another lecture from the same rostrum in 1924. That 
time, when there was more cause for alarm, the lecture 
was on “Cuban Decadence.” Ortiz again took the opti- 
mistic view that the country’s salvation was in the hands 
of its sons. “No people is saved,” he said, “that does 
not save itself.” It was an epoch of laments and rebel- 
liousness, and the beginning of a crisis that ten years 
later resulted in violence. Nevertheless he insisted that 
we could solve all our difficulties ourselves. He did not 
excuse the foreigners, but he did not want the people 
to be lulled to sleep by the idea that all evils came 
from outside. 

In 1928 Ortiz was co-founder of the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History. As he was then 
out of polities and without a professorship at the Uni- 
versity, it looked as though he would devote himself 
entirely to intellectual efforts, but four years later he was 
forced into exile, and became a kind of ambassador in 
the United States for the young revolutionaries who were 
inspiring such high hopes in the Cuban people. 

Ortiz has kept a close eye on Cuba’s domestic prob- 
lems, but he has never lost sight of what goes on beyond 
the confines of the island. He has never thought of 
national affairs as separate from world affairs. In 1917 
Representative Ortiz sponsored a motion asking for the 
declaration of war on Germany. ‘The United States had 
already done so, but Don Fernando pointed out that 
“This must be more than a gracious Cuban gesture. We 
must make it clear that we are going to war not only to 
pay a debt of gratitude to the United States, but also 
because we realize what is at stake. The Allies are fight- 
ing for high moral interests, for the great principles that 
are the foundation for our very existence as a nation.” 

This was in 1917, remember. Ortiz was a new and 
inexperienced legislator. But he realized that wars are 
something more than rivalries between powers, and that 
the outcome could affect all countries, large and small. 

By the time World War If broke out, Ortiz was no 
longer in the House of Representatives. He was in the 
Instituctén Hispanocubana de Cultura, which he founded 
and directed. He was in the streets, in the newspapers, 
in the magazines, on the speakers’ platforms. He was 
wherever a voice was needed to demand action, not just 
oratory, against “the powers of darkness.” Never had 
Ortiz been more active in public affairs. Never had he 
seen the freedoms we enjoy and want to go on enjoying 
in such danger. “This is our new war of independence!” 
he thundered. As before, he insisted that entering the 
conflict must be more than a “beautiful gesture of grati- 
tude.” although his affection for the people of the 
United States had grown as a result of the policies of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The war concluded another phase of the life and work 
of Fernando Ortiz. Space does not permit covering even 
his principal activities before and after it. We must 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Alberto Lleras 


EVER SINCE THE DISCOVERY of America, there has been more peace here than in any other part of the 


globe. Nevertheless, hardly any American nation 
addition to actual wars, the foreign relations of 
clashes, and interventions. 

The gradual development of the inter-American sys- 
tem has closely corresponded with a notable lessening 
of these frictions. The evolution of standards of law 
to proscribe war culminated in the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance, signed in Rio de Janeiro in 
1947, two years after its basic principles were estab- 
lished in the Act of Chapultepec. Since the approval of 
that Act at the Mexico City Conference just before the 
first meeting of the United Nations, the peace of America 
has not been disturbed. 

But it has not been completely out of danger. A series 
of incidents occurred during the last few years in the 
Caribbean region. Although some of these incidents 
could technically be considered as internal disturbances, 
the fact is that each one was followed by an angry pro- 
test from the affected government, claiming that it was 
the victim of an international plot. A year and a half 
ago, one of these incidents led to the first application of 
the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, on the request of 
Costa Rica, which charged that Nicaragua gave protec- 
tion to invading revolutionary forces. Months later, Haiti 
asked for application of the Treaty, charging interven- 
tion by the Dominican Government against the Haitian 
Government. Venezuela made public accusations against 


has always been at peace with all its neighbors. In 
each country have been spiced with border incidents, 


the Dominican Republic, and the latter on various ocea- 
sions accused Costa Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, and Venezuela 
of organizing movements directed against the Dominican 
regime. Altogether and at various times seven American 
Bolivian Ambassader to the OAS Guillermo Gutiérrez, 


Investigating Committee member, examines equipment captured 
by Dominican Government authorities at Luperén 
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States, or one third of the Organization’s twenty-one 
members, were involved in this Caribbean agitation. 

International tension in the affected area became very 
great. The interruption of relations between some of 
these Republics made the application of normal diplo- 
matic procedures more difficult. The Inter-American 
Peace Committee studied the cases brought before it and 
achieved excellent results in some of them, despite the 
fact that it lacked any compulsory force, its action being 
limited to the recommendation of methods for resolving 
disputes. The OAS Council’s first application of the Rio 
Treaty was surprisingly effective. The difficulties between 
the two Republics involved in the dispute disappeared, 
and neither of them subsequently figured in the incidents 
that continued to upset the region. 

There was, then. a serious danger of a disturbance 
of the peace of the Hemisphere right up to the time when 
Haiti. on the one hand, and the Dominican Republic, 
on the other, brought the situation before the Council 
of the Organization, both requesting application of the 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. This happened January 
6, 1950. Haiti charged the Dominican Republic with 
permitting Haitian exiles Alfred Viau and ex-Colonel 
Astrel Roland to make provocative broadcasts against 
the Haitian Government over a Dominican radio station, 
and accused Rafael Oscar de Moya, First Secretary of 
the Dominican Embassy in Port-au-Prince, of involve- 
ment with John Dupuy and others who were plotting 
assassinations and arson. The Dominican Republic 
denied these charges and in turn reiterated its accusations 
against Cuba, Guatemala, and the former Government 
of Venezuela, based on the frustrated plan of a force 
gathered at Cayo Confites. Cuba, in 1947, to invade 
Dominican soil, and the equally unsuccessful invasion by 
air, from Guatemala, which ended at the Dominican port 
of Luperén, on June 19, 1949, 

On January 11, the Organ of Consultation provided in 
the Treaty the Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 

was convoked. The Council was already acting pro- 
visionally as an Organ of Consultation. and had estab- 
lished an Investigating Committee, which presented its 
report on March 13. During this interval, the threats 
to the peace were dissipated. The Council, at its April 
& meeting, took a series of decisions based on the report 
and conclusions of the Investigating Committee. 

Without mentioning specific incidents, the Council held 
that facts verified by the Investigating Committee, from 
among those charged against the Dominican Republic, 
were contrary to norms contained in several American 
conventions and the OAS Charter. It noted the repeal 
of the Dominican Republic's special war powers as evi- 
dence of an intention to maintain peace and avoid a 
repetition of such incidents. It called on the Dominican 
Government to take measures to prevent government ofli- 
cials from tolerating or encouraging subversive or sedi- 
tious movements against other governments, and asked 
both the Dominican Republic and Haiti to avoid the con- 
tinuation of any hostile propaganda, urging them to 
strengthen their relations with each other. 

The Council then found that officials of the Cuban 
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Left: Astrel Roland, former 
colonel of the Haitian 
4rmy and a leader o/ the 
conspiracy against the 
Haitian Government 


Right: Haitian exile Alfred Viau 
incited his countrymen to rebel 
against their government 


Anselmo Paulino (leit 
who helped Haitian 
conspirators, enters tl 
Investigating 


Committee's quarters 
ace ompanied by Joagi 
Salazar, Dominican 

{mbassador to the O 


Bungalow of the Hotel Jaragua, Ciudad Trujillo, 
where the Committee met during its stay 
in the Dominican Republic 
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and Guatemalan Governments in some cases lent aid 
to the anti-Dominican forces gathered on the territory 
of the two countries, and again declared that principles 
set forth in inter-American agreements had been vio- 
lated. It recognized declarations made by the Chief 
Executives of these States as guaranteeing there would 
be no recurrence of such acts. It requested the Cuban 
and Guatemalan Governments to adopt adequate meas- 
ures so as not to permit the existence in their territories 
of groups organized on a military basis with the delib- 
erate purpose of conspiring against the security of other 
countries, to control war materials that may be or may 
have been in the possession of the revolutionary groups. 
and to prevent illegal traffic in arms. The Council called 
on all the Governments involved in the whole situation 
to ensure absolute respect for the principle of non-inter- 
vention, and to avoid hostile propaganda, and urged 
Cuba and the Dominican Republic to settle the contro- 
versy remaining between them. 

Clearly. its action as Organ of Consultation had been 
sufficiently effective to dissolve the dangers that had 
been so ominously accumulating over this part of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Why? In what did the effectiveness of the Council 
lie? What are the formulas that achieve such far-reach- 
ing remedies for situations that, in any other part of 
the world, would lead to war? This, and not the anec- 
dotal detail of the facts that produced the state of inse- 
curity in the Caribbean region, is what is important to 
examine. Certainly there could have been an interna- 
tional war in the Caribbean; disturbances of the peace 
have been produced with less inflammable material. not 
only in other parts of the world but right here in 
America. It is also certain that the danger has disap- 
peared. And that no one in the Hemisphere—neither the 
chancelleries nor public opinion as expressed in the press 
and on the radio—-fails to attribute the good result to 
the Organization of American States. And in this we 
ean include the public opinion and chancelleries even 
of the countries affected. 

Evidently this effectiveness does not lie, as some sup- 
pose, in the machinery created by the American coun- 
tries to settle their conflicts. It lies in the good faith 
with which the American States have created that machin- 
ery, use it honestly, and give collective respect to its 
action, both when it favors their individual interests and 
when it runs against them. There are no “better” or 
“worse” international organizations, nor can the failures 
of an organization always be attributed to its technical 
defects. When the American States established theirs. 
they accepted its principles in good faith. All were 
resolved never again to resort to war as a legitimate 
instrument of inter-American policy. The American 
peace machinery operates with disconcerting ease. All 
the States cooperate to make it function well. Peace 
is their collective interest. But the States are aware that 
war is a constant threat, even sometimes against the will 
of the parties. For this reason, they endow their Organi- 
zation—which is the sum of all of them—with sufficient 


(Continued on page 42) 


Generalissimo Ratael Leonidas Trujillo (center), President 
of the Dominican Republic, talks with Uruguayan 

Ambassador to the OAS José A. Mora (right) and Santiago 
Ortiz, chairman and secretary of the Committee, respectively 


Dr. Mora (center) 
chats with Haitian 
Foreign Minister 
Vilfort Beauvoir 
(right) at Port-au- 
Prince airport. Paul 
Daniels, U. S. 
imbassador to the 
OAS (at left); 
Alfonso Moscoso, 
Ecuador's Alternate 
Representative, and 
other members of 
the Committee 
stand by 


Committee members in Guatemala (1. to r.): Secretary Ortiz, j 
Guatemalan Foreign Minister Ismael Gonzalez Arévalo, 
Gutiérrez, Daniels, Mora, and Colombian Ambassador Zuleta Angel 


Below; Ambassadors Gutiérrez, Daniels, and Mora confer 
with Haitian President Dumarsais Estimé (right) 
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NortTH AMERICANS WILL TELL you that New York isn’t really the United States. 
a Negro, a German, and a Polish city. The Jews call it the largest Jewish city in the world. 


NEW YORK 


German Arciniegas 


It is an Italian city, 


And, of 


course, there is no city in Puerto Rico with as many Puerto Ricans: San Juan has some 170,000, while 


New York has more than 300,000. 


Anyone who wanders through the streets of New York with an ear 


cocked will soon discover that the spoken languages are English and Spanish—and a good deal of English 


with a Spanish accent. 

At the foot of 42nd Street, on the East River, over- 
looking the gigantic tower of steel, aluminum, chrome, 
glass, and marble that is shaping into the permanent 
home of the United Nations, lies Old English-style Tudor 
City. The Mexican professor and writer Antonio Iglesias 


has been living there for some time, in a tenth floor 
apartment. His wife, Nilda Nunez del Prado, is a 
Bolivian. There are two or three shelves of books in 
the living room; on small tables, bright Mexican tex- 
tiles; somewhere in the center, a terra-cotta piece of 
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three Bolivian Indian women dancing to the music of 
a harp, or perhaps the quena flute. The statue has all 
the musical charm of highland Indians bewitched by 
their memories, the altitude, and coca, and captures the 
grace of llamas turning their heads to the wind with 
moist, velvet glances. We are in the heart of New York, 
a few steps from the new hub of the world, but the 
three little clay figures transport us to the Bolivian 
plateau, the table mats to Mexico, and some silver jewelry 
in a case to the land of the Quimbayas in the Colombian 
Andes or to Tiahuanaco near Lake Titicaca. 

The Latin American lives in New York like any New 
Yorker, adapting himself with astonishing rapidity to 
the new tempo of life, but in his house he always has 
a corner where in the evening he dreams of his distant 
homeland. He is like those Russians who bring their 
religion into their homes with their icons. 

The terra cotta of the dancing Bolivians is the work 
of Professor Iglesias’ sister-in-law, Marina Nunez del 
Prado. When Marina has a show on 57th Street—the 
apex of New York’s art market—the critics are entranced 
by the clay and stone and wood figures in which this 
Bolivian artist makes the air of the quena, the llamas’ 
grace, and the notes of the Aymara Indians’ harp reach 
out across the world. Her sister Nilda makes jewelry 
as smooth and clean cut, as new and original, as Tiffany's 
or Cartier’s. Nilda’s jewelry, too, is sold in aristocratic 
Fifth Avenue shops. But she decorates her brooches, 
bracelets, and necklaces not with roses or fleur-de-lis 
but with eagles or little lizards modeled after the Quim- 
baya work in Bogota’s Museum of Gold, or pumas like 
those on the Puerta del Sol in Tiahuanaco. 

Nilda Nunez del Prado makes her jewelry in a little 
workshop lined with white enameled furniture and many 
gas jets: the kitchen of her apartment. She gets her 
ideas while taking the milk out of the refrigerator or 
opening a box of cereal for breakfast. At supper time 
she divides her attention between a brooch she is casting 
and the can of Campbell’s soup she is heating on the 
stove. 

Lost in the shadow of the great city live the Latin 
Americans whom the tourists never see: barbers, tailors, 
hotel keepers, journalists, singers, professors, workmen, 
bookkeepers. They appear’ and disappear from sight, 
like the subway passenger who is our traveling com- 


Julio Garzén of Colombia, editor of La Prensa, and family 


panion, our bosom companion, for ten or fifteen min- 
utes. Those ten or fifteen minutes give us a glimpse of 
his life, as through a crack—we see something of his 
happiness, his work, his cares, his weariness. Just as 
we are beginning to grasp the essence of his soul, he 
slips through the door which the electric switch closes 
on him with brutal finality. 

Whenever it is needed, these Latin American residents 
of New York lend each other a hand. Once I had to 
have some money in a hurry to make a payment and 
couldn't figure out any way of getting it. I was discuss- 
ing my problem with a friend when another man, with 
whom I had only a nodding acquaintance, overheard us 
and called out to me, “Dr. Arciniegas, how much do you 
need?” Half seriously, half jokingly, I replied: “Five 
hundred dollars.” “No sooner said than done,” he 
rejoined, and wrote out a check for the amount. This 
man, whose help came to me like manna from heaven, 
had a very modest post in the Colombian consulate. With 
that check he was entrusting his life’s savings to me. 
When I returned the money I asked him, “Why did you 
lend me this? You don’t know me. You are aware that 
I have been a Cabinet Minister, and that’s not exactly 
a recommendation; also that I write, which doesn’t make 
collateral. . . .” “One Saturday in New York, Doctor,” 
he told me, “I found myself with twenty-five cents in 
my pocket. I had left my checkbook in the office, and 
had no one to turn to. I had to keep five cents for the 
subway on Monday. I know what it means to spend 
two days and nights on twenty cents. You were in urgent 
need. I know what that is too.” 

As a Latin American city, New York has a unique 
charm. Mexico City is Mexican; Lima, Peruvian; Buenos 
Aires, Argentine; Rio, Brazilian. In New York all the 
accents are woven together: Cuban and Chilean, Ecua- 
dorean and Argentine, Puerto Rican and Brazilian, Mexi- 
can and Colombian. It is a city of wanderers, of immi- 
grants who have fallen under the spell of adventure, 
a little like those sixteenth-century Spaniards who crossed 
the sea half mad for gold, half eager to see jungles and 
alligators. And the Spanish-American wanderers are 
inventing a new language, introducing an I here, a Il 
there, dropping word endings, and coining words that 
are half English, half Spanish. The new idiom is full 
of surprises. 


Spanish-speaking residents of a New York Latin neighborhood 
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Brazilian pianist Yara 
Bernette has lived in 
Gotham several years 


E. 


Latin 


ot 


Vegret, Colombian 


artist, im 
Vanhattan 


One of the most famous 
American artists 
is Metropolitan Opera 

soprano Bidu Sayao 


Brazil, dressed for 
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role 


in 


Manon 


editor of the Spanish daily 
Diario de Nueva York 


studio 


Francisco Rebajes, jeweler 


Just the other day, on the bus from Montclair to New 
York, I heard two good ladies chatting. One was Cuban. 
the other pure Mexican and a blueblood. 1 happened to 
catch this phrase: “Mira, chica: aquella es la marqueta 
que te decia. .. .” (Look, dear. that’s the market I was 
telling you about). Until that moment I would have 
shared the indignation of the language purists who can- 
not stand an Anglicism like marqueta for the legitimate 
Spanish mercado. But now. as | heard the lady say it 
with such savory naturalness. | had the impression of 
being present at the birth of a new and beautiful word. 
It all depends on how it is done. 

New York is still unknown, a city awaiting discovery. 
Fifth Avenue, for example, is considered the Main Street 
of the world today. The Champs Elysées and Regent 
Street have gone through so many tragic hours that they 
now reveal not their true grandeur, but a great effort to 
recover it. We don’t really know whether Unter den 
Linden is still there or not. Fifth Avenue has so far 
gone unscathed. But is Fifth Avenue really well known? 
Do people realize that it starts out in a Bohemian neigh- 
borhood and ends in a district where Puerto Rican fami- 
lies have big bunches of children and the marquetas are 
full of big bunches of green bananas, like any market 
place in Maracaibo or Barranquilla? Can you picture 
a Fifth Avenue restaurant where very humble people go 
to enjoy fried frijoles or candied guava. which the owner 

Don Pedro Lopez or Don Carlos Rodriguez—hawks 
at the door, in perfect Spanish? 

Fifth Avenue has a corner where Saks. St. Patrick's 
Cathedral. and Radio City all face one another. Rich 
Venezuelans or Argentines who have arrived on Pan 
American or national planes go from the Waldorf to 
Mass. from Mass to the department store, from store 
to Music Hall. But there is also the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and 112th or 118th Street. where the signs read 
Zapateria y Libreria, La Palma de Cuba, and Peluqueria: 
Estirado Permanente. 

l p there you may enter a ten- or twelve-story apart- 
ment building. where factory girls. maids. and seam- 
stresses live. The superintendent may be a fat. slow- 
moving character, one of those who lean their chairs 
against the wall, cigar in mouth. to read the daily La 
Prensa or El Diario de Nueva York. A hundred little 
families and crowds of babies are piled up in the moun- 
tain of apartments. The people come and go like any 
other New Yorkers. When it comes to assimilating for- 
eign ways. nobody can beat the Latin American. Radios 
are going and corn-flakes boxes lie in the trash cans. 
On high. nylon stockings are hung out to dry. The chil- 
dren are chewing gum. But, at the same time. from 
everywhere come snatches of Cuban dialogue, strains of 
La Verbena de la Paloma, Se va el Caiman para Barran- 
quilla, or Adelita se Casa con Otro. The intermixture 
is such that at times one can't be sure whether this is 
one of our Caribbean ports or a New York street. 

At the other end of Fifth Avenue is Greenwich Village. 
where the late José Clemente Orozco must have lived 
while he was painting the dining-room frescoes for the 
New School for Social Research. In the same neighbor- 
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hood a Chilean newspaperman solved his economic prob- 
lems by opening a restaurant. He waited on table him- 
self and played the guitar. He discovered that there 
are many opportunities for a man of letters. 

The Colombian photographer Leo Matiz had, and | 
suppose still has, his base of operations in Greenwich 
Village. From there he sallied forth to Mexico, where 
he started a mortal feud with the friends of David Alfaro 
Siqueiros. He junketed all over the Americas, coming 
back with two thousand color photographs. From a trip 
to Bogota he returned with a few bits of shrapnel in his 
legs as souvenirs of the April 9 riots. He set out for 
Palestine to take pictures for the United Nations, and 
it was a miracle he got back alive. what with being in 
the midst of an oil-tank fire. On these expeditions he 
leaves his wife, who sketches designs for textile prints. 
in the Village. With their daughter, they live. as it 
were, under the elevated, in a house that creaks when you 
climb the stairs, the property of a gallego who fills it 
at all hours with a rich aroma of paella, bacalao, garlic. 
and frying oil. 

Fifth Avenue is a symbol: at both ends there are pov- 
erty and dreams; in the middle. the greatest splendor 
the world can offer. Some aggressive Latin Americans 
who combine good luck with perseverance and ability. 
who use their heads for more than a hat rack, and above 
all, who have the urge to get ahead. move up from the 
poor ends to the rich center. I knew one, a carpenter's 
son. who came from a little rural town in Cundinamarca. 
Colombia. He came here very young and went to work 
in a factory making carpenters’ saws and lathes. After 
two or three years he was buying those same tools to 
set up his own factory. In twenty years he was the owner 
of a big plant. It is a real pleasure to sit down to eat 
with him in hotels that charge thirty dollars and up 
per plate on New Year's Eve. 

Another Latin American had the bright idea of per- 
suading the owners of Reader's Digest to change the 
English-language magazine into a journal of two worlds. 
In this way, Selecciones began to appear, under the direc- 
tion of Eduardo Cardenas Nannetti. Then he said, “Let's 
take the magazine to still other lands.” and he started 
the editions in Portuguese and Italian. Today this 
quiet, unassuming individual, with a fine smile and great 
acumen, is at the head of one of the world’s biggest pub- 
lishing enterprises. On the floor of the New York Central 
Building where Selecciones has its offices. we see in 
miniature a typical group of New York Latin Americans. 
with people from Brazil and the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries working together like brothers. 

You can walk the full length of Wall Street in ten 
minutes. Churchill remarked that it begins in a cemetery 
and ends in a rubbish heap, but it could be paved with 
gold from the stores guarded in the basements of its 
buildings. And on Wall Street there are Latin Americans 
who have found places at the round tables of bank diree- 
tors or who, as brokers, carry on the same sort of finan- 
cial transactions as their wealthy blond colleagues. Our 
people began there by learning the secrets of the Street 


Argentine pianist 
Marisa Regules 
brought favorite South 
American recipes to 
Manhattan: here she’s 
making empanadas 


Victoria Bertrand, Honduran writer, 
discusses next issue of Norte with 
Editor Jorge Losada of Cuba in 
the Spanish-language magazine's 
ofhves at the Hotel Plaza 


Popular Cuban dance 
team Raul and Eva 
Reyes after a nightclub 
performance 


Lolita Batlle of the Dominican 
Republic, clothes counselor at Bonwit 
Teller, helps Spanish-speaking 
customers with their shopping 


SS Widely acclaimed 
es Chilean pianist Claudio 
Arrau with his wife 


and children in their ; 
Long Island garden 
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as messenger boys or students. Now that they are well- 
fed conquerors, they are worth a lot more than their 
weight in gold. 

The novel of New York as a Latin American city has 
never been written, and we are waiting for it. We have 
not realized that the greatest Latin American hotel is the 
Waldorf Astoria. That, on its eleventh floor, presidents 
and revolutions have been decided on, defeats have been 
staved off, and fortunes have been made and lost. Here 
we see our women more elegantly arrayed than in the 
Plaza or Alvear Hotels of Buenos Aires, in Lima’s 
Bolivar. Santiago’s Carrera, the Avila of Caracas, Mexico 
City’s Prado, or the Copacabana in Rio. The Waldorf 
lobby with its teeming humanity welcomes waves of our 
people, who carry us suddenly back to our own land, 
all our lands. I asked a friend of mine the other day 
why he had come with his children to the Waldorf. 
“They ve got to know this place,” he told me. “It’s like 
Niagara Falls—something you must see.” 

For Latin America’s politicians, the Waldorf has been 
the international lobby where all the inside stories are 
known. There I have learned about the secret lives of 
many dictators of many countries; I have watched the 
arrival of vigorous, happy, confident diplomats, of our 
democratic leaders, and of our great journalists. It’s 
too bad the novelists haven’t discovered a magic spell 
to make the walls of the Waldorf talk. What tales they 
could tell. . . . 

There are so many ex-Presidents in New York they 
could form a second United Nations. For a most instruc- 
tive international week, you can dine with a different 
one every night. And more are arriving all the time. 
Once a man who-was to introduce me for a lecture asked 
me, “Doctor, have you ever been President of your coun- 


Flowers of the Andes, figure by Bolivian sculptress 
Varina Ninez del Prado, whose work is shown 
in 57th Street galleries 


try?” I appreciated his sincerity as well as the reasons 
why such things are asked up here. 

The ex-Presidents come to New York for the same 
reasons as everyone else, plus special ones of their own. 
And also because New York is an intellectual center, a 
city of learning. Among the twenty-five people who 
fill the Thursday seminars on Latin American problems 
at Columbia University, we have sometimes counted 
people from eight or ten different American nations. 
Twenty years ago, instruction in Spanish here was 
entirely in the hands of Spaniards. Today there are prob- 
ably more Latin Americans teaching the subject than 
Spaniards. And there are Latin American students, pay- 
ing their board by washing dishes or running elevators. 
When they graduate, they go back to their own coun- 
tries and make outstanding engineers, surgeons, or what 
not. An eminent man who is now his country’s repre- 
sentative to the United Nations was telling us recently 
about his youth in New York, when he composed verses 
to the Aquarium and to the moonlight in Battery Place. 

Above all, it must be said that New York is very 
human. Here we find humble people who dream of 
glory —and achieve it. Wherever you go, from the ele- 
vator to the director's office, at every turn you will find 
a Latin American who was drawn like a moth by the 


light of New York. 


Cuba's Kid Gavilan (left) in Madison Square Garden title bout 
with U.S. welterweight champion Sugar Ray Robinson 


Lett: Sign in Spanish advertises 
meat and imported goods 
on New York's Cherry Street 
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Fifty to sixty per cent of Latin American children will never read unless something is done about educational facilities 


the 


Guillermo Nannetti 


Latin AMERICA’S FUTURE is at stake in the primary school. This initial exposure to education bestows the 
keys to culture, awakens initiative, disciplines judgment, increases understanding, forms habits of dignity, 
gives the spirit new aspirations. Yet nineteen million children of school age have no schools. This means 
that a shocking number of Americans are moving toward the future unfit to build the continent of which 
we all dream. It points to a tremendous squandering of energies, intelligence, and wills that could have 


given their best to America. 

According to Argentina's Domingo Sarmiento, the 
great nineteenth-century teacher, research among U. 5S. 
business and factory leaders revealed that in those days 


workers’ careers advanced in direct proportion to the 
degree of schooling they had had. All the administra- 
tors he consulted declared that the rudiments of primary 
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education were essential for the men to attain skill and 
efficiency. Those who had not enjoyed the benefit of 
primary education never got beyond the lowest level and 
could be employed only at manufacturing jobs requiring 
a minimum of mental or manual ability. Shop foremen 
and higher employees, on the other hand, had _ risen 
from the ranks of ordinary workmen with no other 
: advantage over those they left behind than a better edu- 
es cation. Today, with the complexity of the modern world, 
i Sarmiento’s observations are more valid than ever. How 
: can we think of industrializing the American continent or 
modernizing its economy with seventy million illiterates? 

If primary education is necessary to open new paths 
to employment, what of its decisive importance in blaz- 
ing a trail for life? The formation of a family, the 
guidance and development of children, responsibility to 
|. the community, health protection, participation in civic 
life—the whole gamut of human relations demands 
intellectual and moral preparation that only the primary 
school can provide. 

In some Latin American countries illiteracy runs as 
high as 70 or 80 per cent, a crushing burden on conti- 


nental progress. This raises another question: is America 
a democracy when only a privileged minority enjoys 
access to educational opportunities? 

The shortcomings of the schools we do have, together 
with economic pressufe, result in a tragic rate of school 
abandonment by Latin America’s children. It is esti- 
mated that those who are privileged to attend primary 
school receive an average of only two to three years’ 
instruction. The trickle of youth marching toward com- 
pletion of primary school and on toward secondary and 
higher education is imperceptible alongside the vast 
avalanche headed for illiteracy. 

More than that, we’ know that the cultural level of the 
majority of adults with limited education progressively 
descends with the passage of time. So a great proportion 
of Americans who received a mere two or three years of 
primary schooling gradually return to illiteracy. 

These basic, all-important questions can no longer be 
isolated within national borders, but must be faced on 
a continental scale. So UNESCO and the OAS will sub- 
mit them to a seminar of educators that will meet in 
Montevideo this year, sponsored by the two international 
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organizations and the Uruguayan Government. There 
American educators will make an exhaustive review of 
primary education problems in our Hemisphere. They 
will propose realistic, technical solutions, based on their 
own experience. Their aim will be to mobilize the tre- 
mendous moral and economic strength of our peoples, 
coordinating regional and international action in a com- 
mon effort to guarantee all Americans access to basic 
education. 

Conclusions of the Montevideo Seminar will be sub- 
mitted to the Inter-American Cultural Council, an OAS 
agency that will be endowed with a characteristic natural 
to this young continent—an inclination to break away 
from routine to seek new and effective ways for govern- 
ments and peoples to cooperate. It is hoped that the 
Council will be established on a permanent basis, with 
Ministers of Education and delegates from education 
committees of the American legislatures as members. In 
this way its decisions will be backed by effective 
national aid. 

To offer a basic three-year primary education to the 
mass of potential illiterates now left out of the school 
system. America must mobilize 500,000 teachers. Con- 
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servative estimates of teachers’ salaries, cost of school 
buildings. equipment, and teaching materials, indicate 
that an annual investment of $420,000,000 is needed. This 
sum may seem unreasonable considering that it covers 
only one part of the educational problem. Yet the goal 
is not beyond the reach of a continental effort. The 
primary school must be pushed by the States, the 
churches, cities, rural landowners, industrial enterprises. 
trade unions, and the people as a whole. After the Semi- 
nar in Montevideo, outstanding intellectuals will visit the 
American States on behalf of UNESCO and the OAS to 
help local leaders mobilize the people and the latent forces 
that can be channeled into this campaign of redemption. 

America has been called the Continent of the Future. 
Will this future America carry out its historic mission? 
Will it be the new. free, prosperous, welcoming world 
envisioned by the liberators and the founders? We can- 
not think of the future without looking at the schools 
where the Americans of tomorrow are being developed. 
So long as millions of American children find the school 
door closed to them, we cannot speak of America as the 
Continent of the Future-——nor even as a Continent of Hope. 
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Lope de Aguirre, bloodthirsty villain of the sixteenth century 


“IN THE YEAR 1559 the Marquis of Canete placed Pedro 
de Ursa in command of an expedition down the Amazon 
River. . . . Ursia was a poor leader, so wicked, vicious, 
and greedy that we could not stand him. .. . I will say 
only that we used a sure, quick means of killing him. 
And then we made a young gentleman from Seville named 
Don Fernando de Guzman our king and we swore alle- 
giance to him, as Your Royal Highness will see by the 
signatures of all of us who took part in it and are now 
on the Island of Margarita, here in the Indies; and they 
made me their leader in the field and because | objected 
to their insults and misdoings. they wanted to kill me; 
and I killed the new king, and the captain of his guard, 
and the lieutenant general, and four captains and their 
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steward and their chaplain. and a woman member of the 
conspiracy against me. and a Knight Commander of 
Rhodes. and an admiral, and two ensigns along with six 
of their confederates. Intending to continue the war until 
my death because of the many cruelties your ministers 
have imposed on us, | named new captains and a major, 
and they wanted to kill me. and I hanged them all.” 

This is the shocking confession a sick old man with 
a game leg wrote one day in 1561 from a new town near 
the shores of the Caribbean. The man was Lope de 
Aguirre. His words were addressed to His Majesty Philip 
Il, then the most powerful ruler on earth. And every- 
thing Aguirre said was true. 

In all the amazing history of the Spaniards’ conquest 
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of America there was no more daring and awesome 
adventure than the one described in these brief words by 
the man who planned it. Nor was there among all the 
exceptional men who explored and conquered the vast 
lands of the New World a more complex, vigorous, and 
tragic figure than this desperado who, with such a keen 
sense of drama, history, and magic, signed his letter to 
the king, “Lope de Aguirre, the Pilgrim.” 

In his own day he became a legend. To the people 
of the new American towns he seemed like an emissary 
from hell, perhaps the devil himself. A ballad written 
while he was still alive reads: 

4 nadie da confesion, 
porque no lo ha acostumbrado, 
y ast se tiene por cierto 

ser el tal endemoniado. 


He confesses to no one, 

Because it hasn’t been his way, 
And that is how people are certain 
That he is possessed by a devil. 

Aguirre’s deeds acquired an aura of tragic fascination. 
At his approach, towns were abandoned by their inhabi- 
tants. People crossed themselves when they said his name. 
On the Isthmus of Panama, where preparations were 
under way to fight him if he should appear, a false alarm 
caused so much confusion and terror that it resulted in 
catastrophe. Even after his death he continued to be 
feared. And to this day his name is linked with many 
superstitions in the places through which he passed. 
Country people call the mysterious fire that burns some 
nights on the savannahs the tortured soul of Tyrant 
Aguirre. 

His life consisted of two disproportionate parts. The 
first, which was uneventful and insignificant, was by far 
the longest. Little is known about his birth as a poor 
Basque nobleman in Onate, his voyage to the Indies, or 
the ensuing thirty years of wanderings in the New World. 

In all those years he never distinguished himself. He 
lived in obscurity, in the shadow of others, without win- 
ning fame or fortune. He was apparently among those 
destined for failure in life and oblivion in death. 

Much research has uncovered a few facts to add to 
those contained in the rare and informative documents 
written by Aguirre himself. We know that he was con- 
sidered a good rider and horse-breaker; that he hated 
women, especially immoral ones. We know he had a 
mestiza daughter, who must have been born when he was 
middle-aged. And we know that he was rebellious and 
violent. He was mixed up in several of the famous upris- 
ings of the conquistadors in Peru against royal decrees 
and functionaries. But he never stood out in these 
struggles. He was just one of the crowd, one of those 
who changed sides at the last minute or who were granted 
an anonymous pardon. While fighting on the king’s side 
in one conflict he stopped the harquebus bullet that broke 
his leg and left him lame for life. 

By the time that happened he was over fifty, an 
advanced age considering the average length of life in 
sixteenth-century America. Most people called him “old 
Aguirre,” and his closer associates affectionately called 
him “father.” Then, like a flash. in the brief space of 
one year his ‘life took on legendary and supernatural 
qualities and ended. 

We know a great deal about that final, tragic year. 


Besides the letters and documents in his own handwrit- 
ing, we have numerous reports of the Spanish authorities 
and his own companions, which describe all the events of 
that terrible expedition with a great wealth of detail. 
Perhaps the most important and reliable is the report 
written by the loquacious Francisco Vazquez. 

In that short time Aguirre committed all the crimes 
he boasted of in his letter to the king, assumed leader- 
ship of the expedition to the kingdom of El Dorado, 
explored the whole course of the Amazon River, put out 
to sea in two brigantines built on the river banks, made 
a surprise attack on the island of Margarita off the 
Venezuelan coast, and prepared to return to Peru, depose 
the viceroy and other authorities, and become absolute 
master of its lands, resources, and men. 

At the outset of the adventure he was a nobody. He 
took with him his daughter and La Torralba, a strange 
woman of whom little is known—half mistress, half 
duenna. He was always a little different from the others 
and had his own small group of followers. The first job 
he was given was the humble one of recording deaths. 

It seems evident that he did not believe they were 
really going to look for El Dorado. Others could believe 
if they wanted to the story about some Brazilian Indians 
and a man from Portugal who had gone up the great 
river and glimpsed from its banks the golden kingdom 
of the Omaguas and the palace of El Dorado. Perhaps 
Pedro de Ursa, leader of the expedition, believed it. 
But the Viceroy Marquis of Canete, who had ordered the 
venture, did not. Aguirre thought the whole project was 
a trick of the Viceroy’s for inconspicuously recruiting an 
army with which he would later make himself sole ruler 
of Peru. Pizarro, Hernandez Girén, and others had pre- 
viously tried such a plan without success. This belief 
was undoubtedly what induced Aguirre to enlist. 

Afterward, when he became convinced that the expedi- 
tion was really organized to look for El Dorado, he and 
others continued to think it a trick of the Viceroy’s but 
decided his purpose was to get his most dangerous and 
rebellious inhabitants a safe distance away rather than 
to acquire a force for revolting against Spain. From 
then on, Aguirre devoted all his energies to figuring out 
a way of getting the men to follow him and help him 
conquer the vast kingdom of Peru, the real El Dorado 
as far as he was concerned. 

There were two steps to his project. The first was 
to make himself the undisputed leader. It was no easy 
task for a lame old man to depose and replace the 
veterans endowed with legitimate authority. And the 
second step—making over those deluded treasure-seekers 
into loyal soldiers for a desperate uprising against the 
King of Spain—was just as hard. He had to turn them 
into people who would follow him tirelessly and fear- 
lessly for thousands of miles, fighting against nature and 
against the Spanish troops until the enterprise was 
brought to a successful conclusion. He had a clear under- 
standing of these two steps, and set about accomplishing 
them with amazing resolution and speed. 

Moreover, Aguirre was crafty and scheming. He knew 
how to make use of the fundamental forces of human 
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Aguirre followed the Amazon from Santa Cruz de Saposoa (lower left) to the sea, and was killed at Barquisimeto (top left) 


nature: fear, ambition, greed, hate, and love. He knew 
how to kill and lie unhesitatingly. And at one glance he 
seemed able to read the inner thoughts of those around 
him. People avoided looking him in the eye. 

Within a short time he was able to foment dissension 
and jealousy among the men. He got Ursta killed and 
Fernando de Guzman, an unfortunate young man from 
Seville who fell completely under his spell, chosen as the 
new leader. Then he played his trump card. 

In signing the record of Guzman’s election, Aguirre 
wrote the word “traitor” after his name. All the men 
were alarmed, which was just what he wanted. He con- 
vinced them that, having killed their appointed leader, all 
were guilty of treason and could expect nothing but death 
sentences from the king. Pardon was out of the ques- 
tion. On the other hand, they could struggle forward 
and win freedom and authority. They could become 
rulers of the lands they themselves had won for the king. 
The next step was to proclaim the puppet Guzman king 
and sign a new agreement by which all promised to 
honor him as their natural sovereign, renouncing their 
loyalty to Spain. 

Aguirre thought that with this document he had linked 
the men’s destinies inextricably with his own. Now they 
had no choice but to follow him until final victory or 
until they fell fighting at his side. Now they belonged 
entirely to him. And with repeated killings he reminded 
them of the obligations of loyalty. 

When all this happened, the party was halfway down 
the Amazon, surrounded by dense tropical forests and 
thousands of miles from the outposts of civilization. The 
only means of transportation were the Santiago and the 
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Victoria, two rough brigantines the men built with their 
own hands. Aguirre finished working out his plan, 
which was as terrifying in its simplicity as in its super- 
human dimensions. They would continue to descend the 
enormous river that only Orellana had navigated before 
them. On reaching the sea they would sail up the coast 
for many days until they passed the mouth of the 
Orinoco. They would take the island of Margarita by 
surprise, and after providing themselves with boats, 
arms, and food, they would pounce on Nombre de Dios 
on the Isthmus of Panama. Then they would quickly 
cross the Isthmus and seize the boats on the Pacific side. 
They would arm all the malcontents, and the enlarged 
expedition would sail in the many captured ships toward 
unsuspecting Lima. 

Aguirre’s undertaking was harder than any conquista- 
dors. They had all fought desperately and without 
quarter against the Indians. But where could Cortés’ 
or Pizarro’s soldiers have gone if they had wanted to 
desert ? 
against the powerful traditional prestige of royal autho- 
rity. He was aware that his men would be strongly 


Aguirre was going to fight against Spaniards, 


tempted to win pardon by deserting. He had to watch 
them as closely as his enemies. And, as it happened, this 
was his undoing. The crown’s religious prestige, not the 
king's forces, defeated him. His men were abandoning 
him right and left. Not even frequent shootings were 
sufficient to keep them terrorized into subjection. 
\guirre’s reaction to the deserters was one of scorn 
and indignation. He felt they did not understand the 
magnificence of his project. He offered them control of 
the riches of Peru. and they exchanged all that for an 


uncertain pardon from the king. They were not in his 
class. He was filled with a devilish pride, and said so 
openly. For example, he wrote in his ill-humored and 
scoffing letter from Margarita to the Provincial Monte- 
. .. It is my firm belief that a man who is no 
better than another is not worth anything. And do not 
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go into Santo Domingo because we know for certain that 
there is a plot to oust you at any cost.” 

The fearless and desperate man fought to the bitter 
end. He fought until he was left alone. On October 27, 
1561, one of his own men, now with the king’s troops, 
fired the fatal shot. Another, still terrified and fascinated, 
cut off the head and held it up by the hair. 

In Aguirre, the conquistador’s traits were developed 
to excess, They appeared in him as through a magnify- 
ing glass. He had the misfortune to be born too late. 
The Indies were already conquered, and he did not have 
the patience to submit to the situation and lead a quiet 
life, nor did he care for “lowly tasks”-—-his name for 
most types of work. He wrote on one occasion: “All we 
can do is make cannonballs and lances, which are the 
money of this region.” 

Aguirre was a mad representative of the conquistador’s 
cause before the Castilian crown. He identified himself 
with the men who conquered the Indies. To him it seemed 
intolerable that a few judges, scholars, and monks sent 
by people who had never left the comforts of the Court 
should come to seize and waste the lands the conquista- 
dors had won. He opposed any laws designed to snatch 
the fruits of the heroic act of conquest from its authors. 
In his letter to the king, whom he called an ingrate, 
Aguirre explained all this. It was the complaint of the 
Corteses and the Pizarros, but infinitely more bitter. 

Aguirre’s rebellion was a desperate and final form of 
protest against the spirit of the Laws of the Indies. In 
this sense he was the antithesis of Vitoria and Las Casas, 
the fierce incarnation of the conquistador’s struggle to 
hold on to his prize in the face of all the limitations and 
moral and legal restrictions imposed by the Crown. 

For this reason it is an exaggeration to call him, as 
some have done, a precursor of Spanish-American inde- 


pendence. In a way. the independence of America was 
only the ultimate consequence of the juridical and moral 
premises of the Laws of the Indies. And it was precisely 


against the spirit of those laws that Aguirre rose in arms. 
What he wanted was to reap the benefits of the Con- 
quest without hindrance from laws and Audiencias. He 
was certainly a rebel, but in neither spirit nor intention 
could he be considered a forefather of the struggle for 
independence in the Spanish colonies. 

That involuntary distinction belongs to him no more 
than the one some historians give him of having been 
the first to navigate the natural canal that links, via 
the Rio Negro and the Casiquiare, the Amazon and 
Orinoco river systems. The truth is that he stayed on 
the Amazon until he reached the sea. If he had come out 
on the Orinoco, he would have had to stop at the rapids 
and change boats. And neither Vazquez nor any of his 
other companions, who left us detailed accounts of all 
the incidents of the journey, make any reference to such 
a great setback as that would have been. 

For the bloody prestige of his name Aguirre needs 
only his unfailing heroic tenacity and the fact that he 
lived some of the most intensely dramatic moments any 
human being has ever experienced. When the first of 
his men deserted on the island of Margarita, the possi- 
bility of failure might have occurred to him. He could 
have considered his cause lost once the Spanish author- 
ities were alerted, because the advantage of surprise was 
actually the only one he had. But instead of becoming 
frightened, he coolly adopted an even more daring and 
impossible plan. He decided to go to Peru by land, 
fighting against a forewarned enemy. With his handful 
of men he proposed to traverse by fire and sword the 
whole territory of Venezuela and the complex web of the 
Colombian Andes, making his way over hundreds of 
miles of cordilleras, volcanoes, rivers, and marshes to 
the Valley of the Rimac and Lima. Without hesitation 
he threw all his energies into carrying out that plan, 
beside which the most daring exploits seem like models 
of prudence. 

The darkest and most shocking hour of that incredible 
life was the one that came shortly before its end. Aguirre 
loved his daughter, Elvira. Through all that mad adven- 
ture he kept her at his side without abandoning her for 
He showered her with care and affection. 
Even when things were worst, it was obvious that her 
future was his principal concern. Perhaps the whole 
superhuman undertaking was planned for her welfare. 
Twice he forgave his soldier, Pedrarias de Almesto, for 
betraying him, because he thought Almesto was Elvira’s 
fiancé who could save her by marrying her. 

On that fateful day in Barquisimeto when all his men 
had gone over to the king’s side and Almesto deserted 
him for the third time, Aguirre went to the place where 
his daughter was praying with La Torralba, and said: 
“Daughter, prepare for death.” And after stabbing her 
with a hand that did not tremble, he uttered this 
terrible epitaph: “Now you will not be the mattress of 
such scoundrels.” 


a moment. 


That tragic climax ended Aguirre’s tormented career. 
His was one of the most extended and lonely “pilgrim- 
ages” that any human being has ever made along the 
roads of heroism, madness, and death. 


Aguirre’s men found themselves caught 23 
between the ominous Amazon jungle 
and their leader's murderous sword 
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fhove: Painting from Meérida’s series, 
Plastic Con epts ona Love Theme. 
Right: Maya carving, which strongly 
influenced Guatemalan artists work 


Wen I RETURNED FROM Paris to my native Guatemala in 1914, I felt the sensation of discovering America, 
a new world peopled with visions that completely eclipsed all the impressions I had received in Europe. 
It was what Cardoza y Aragon calls the weird case of an American returning as an American to his native 
home, but it was also the more unusual case of an American discovering his own country. 


I am a mixture of Maya-Quiché Indian and Spanish, 
and the spectacle of our magnificent Indians, their cere- 
monial, ritual dances, Guatemala’s marvelous landscapes, 
and the thousand-year-old art our ancestors left us at 
Palenque and Quirigua stirred a great conflict within me. 
It made me feel that | was unfaithful to my tradition 
and my people in not heeding the inner voices that insis- 
\t that time | began my first timid 
attempts at American painting. which culminated in 


tently called to me. 


a series of canvases exhibited six years later at the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Mexico, then directed by 
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the late Alfredo Ramos Martinez. 

But first a few notes about my earlier life. I was 
born in Guatemala City in December 1891. My child- 
hood was like that of all the other children, without 
bumblebees, dragonflies, or bent watches to cast a 
shadow on my adolescence. I began to paint late, after 
I realized I could never be a pianist. I studied music 
to a considerable extent: piano, composition, and theory. 
In the passage of time, this has helped me a great deal. 
I still have the love for the art of sound that enlivened 
my childhood impressions. I listen endlessly to good 
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music, especially piano music. I have a weakness for 
hot jazz, and have managed to build up a fine collection 
of records of this genre. I enjoy the friendship of Stuff 
Smith. Lionel Hampton, and Duke Ellington, and am a 
profound admirer of Louis Armstrong. It would have 
delighted me to be a good trumpet player in the Savoy. 

I have traveled a great deal, for | am restless by 
nature. Because of this same restlessness, I have tried 
all genres of painting; I have worked with all media and 
all techniques; I have done engraving, lithography, and 


printing: designed sets for the theater, and particularly 


Carlos Merida 


for the ballet. My love for the dance led me to accept 
the directorship of the Mexican Education Ministry’s 
School of Dance. There I carried on interesting experi- 
ments with Indian dances. 

I have done a documentary job, scattered through a 
multitude of portfolios, on motifs of Mexican regional 
dances and dress. I also ventured to deal with the dense 
poetry of our sacred book, the Popol Vuh, in a litho- 
graphed portfolio executed in the freest manner I could 
attain. Without being a writer, | have written innum- 
erable pages on a variety of subjects. Some of these 
have already taken the shape of books. I always like 
to speculate about things. Sometimes I reach the point 
of believing that I am not, in the strict sense of the 
iword, what is called a painter. Perhaps I am still a 
cultivated “dilettante.” . . . 

My work can be divided into two main periods. The 
first or beginning period lasted from 1915 to 1925. As 
might be expected, my vacillating experiments with 
American painting on my first return from Paris were 
inspired by the first impressions I received, which of 
course were visual, direct, merely superficial. My coun- 
try’s folklore won me, bound me in its mesh; and I 
devoted myself, with the best intentions in the world, to 
painting the most direct, the most attractive things I saw. 
If that work was experimental, fragmentary, more deco- 
rative than pictorial, | do not regret it. For, to be uni- 
versal, art must first be local. I have come to realize 
that those first experiments were the basis for more 
lyrical and poetic expressions later. 

That whole stage of my work, now of no other par- 
ticular interest, was not merely the product of a roman- 
tic spirit, as I later could see, but rather the result of 
the necessity for facing a problem that was to: prove 
more significant than I could then imagine. My purpose 
was to arouse general interest in what I ventured to call 
“an American art,” executed with the technique and 
resources I had gained in four long years of study in 
Europe. I emphasize this because, at the time, | myself 
had no idea of the consequences such a project would 
lead to in the course of years. Anita Brenner wrote 
in Idols Behind Altars: “Mérida may have inherited the 
quality of abstraction, the taste for pure plastic symbol, 
of his Mayan grandfathers, and the elegance and intensity 
that accompanies abstraction in Mayan art... . He sowed 
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fhove: Dialogue, from the series 
Through the Mava World of 
Old Myths and Old Gods 


Right: Form and Geometry, 
water color 


fhove: Profiles, a 1928 painting 


by Carlos Mérida 


Lejt: From Mérida’s early folkloric 


period: Guatemala 


Above: Country People, 
painted in 1929 


The Annunciation, an oil painted in 1940 


the breeze of the later tempest.” 

At that time there was no sign of any organized move- 
ment in America, no starting point, no guiding light. 
The art of the continent wandered in the dark, myopi- 
cally or as the slave of an outcast European painting. 
Diego Rivera was still making Cubist experiments in 
Paris, and Orozco was amusing himself by satirizing the 
society of the time in caustic drawings. 

Restlessness and instability took me to Mexico in 1919. 
After that memorable exhibition in the Academy, Rivera, 
Jean Charlot, and Siqueiros arrived. Under the protec- 
tion of Education Minister José Vasconcelos, the so-called 
“Mexican Renaissance” began. Its story is too well 
known to need repeating. Mural work got off to a firm 
start, restlessness was channelized, and the collective 
effort eventually produced its best fruits. 

Nothing remains from that first period of my work 
but the memory of an effort, the tangible manifestation 
of an ambition. And that is natural enough. No paint- 
ing can endure unless the re-creative element, the living 
breath of poetry, the transmutation of values, is present 
in it. Painting like mine of that period—superficial, 
folkloric, without proper structure—was bound to disinte- 
grate. Only the seed was to survive, to make it flourish 
again through other channels, other means. 

The spectacle of a Guatemalan Indian fabric is of 
interest to painting only as an object of emotion, because 
of the luxuriousness of its shades, the grace of its 


arabesque design, the opulence of its color. I soon came 
to understand this truth, and with it the fact that the 
problem of American painting was more difficult and 


deep-seated than I had supposed. Simple reproduction 
of what I observed no longer satisfied me. I found that 
it was necessary to penetrate the spirit of things. 

I realized that folklore was a snare that hinders the 
artist, no matter how honest he may be. I had to escape 
By that of art 
with social content, by way of anecdote, or through the 


from it in time. But by what road? 


most natural, logical, and profound route of making art 
that would always be art, pure and without sin? 

Once more I went to Paris, eager to discover new 
routes, intending to study the intimate mechanism of 
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Mérida’s The Honeymooners, done in 1944, 
in Mexico City’s Gallery of Mexican Art 


of Tarascan forms 


. Pascola and the Deer ceremonial 
dance of the hunt, a painting in 
Mérida’s collection on Mexican 
Indian dances 


painting at its sources. Then I saw things closer, with 
better vision. I associated with the best-known artists 
and developed myself culturally; | took up music again, 
perhaps because of an old longing to be a pianist, frus- 
trated by the partial deafness that has bothered me since 
I was fifteen. 

In 1929 I returned to Mexico. Then my work went 
through a profound transformation. There was still the 
same problem but a different answer. The feeling for 
abstraction mastered by my ancestors took form in me, 
so clearly and precisely that now the only interpretation 
of our visions and our experiences in life that I could 
accept was through an art with the profound modesty 
not to reveal itself completely, to close, when touched, 
like the leaves of a sensitive plant. This was the origin 
of the painting I have carried on ever since, through 
various experiments, with various aims and ups and 
downs. Painting for painting’s sake, the enjoyment of 
the painting itself, with the same frenzied passion of the 
enjoyment of music through sounds. Undoubtedly there 
is a latent, potential musician within me, who expresses 
himself only through colors. This accounts for my love 
of painting in series, like a theme with variations. My 
various stages of development are marked by these series. 
Some are excellent. some mediocre. 1 would like to men- 
tion some of the most characteristic groups: the first 
Maya series on Guatemalan themes, The Earth, the 
Oaxaca series, the cosmic series, Plastic Concepts on a 
Love Theme, Variations on an Ancient Maya Motif, the 
colonial series, On the Burning Sands of Acapulco, 
Through the Maya World of Old Myths and Old Gods, 
and Plastic Digressions on an Aztec Theme. 

The important thing in the development of these series 
is not a formula or a manner, but simply the decision 
the achievement of a style through a fundamental con- 
cept of unity. Instead of containing imagination, they 
“are” imagination. The guiding principle is to reduce 


everything to essentials. 

In 1929 my second period or transformation began, 
embodying a new concept of painting, dominated by the 
wish to achieve presentation of the lyric fact, the poetic 
breath, in which forms and elements no longer have 


literal meaning. This reinforced my inclination toward 
abstract form. There can be no liberation from nature, 
liberation from the concrete fact, unless that fact is 
transformed into a plastic entity. Through this process, 
only the essence remains, the authentic reality stripped 
of its external coating; what we might call the spirit. 

But to attain this lyric fact one must bore deep, absorb 
the essence, devote oneself unreservedly to the task. 
Abstract painting provides the best route of approach. 
I enjoy that kind of painting, I love it more than any- 
thing else, for it permits free expansion, free expression. 
Maya memories bubble in my blood. Therefore I love 
Klee. Kandinski, Miré, and Picasso, for they play the 
same game, experiment with the same values. 

All of them have had some influence on my painting, 
and I have tried to see that it was a positive influence. 
I admire the Andalusian for his vigor and versatility, 
the Russian for his refined taste, the Swiss for his 
poetic sensibility, and the other great Spaniard for his 
plastic feeling. 

The indifferent spectator, through inertia, turns to one 
of two explanations for abstract painting, either attribut- 
ing it to the artist’s inability to represent reality or assign- 
ing it a symbolic meaning. Neither interpretation is cor- 
rect. Abstract painting is the most real of all painting, 
for it is always based on reality, the most effective reality, 
all the more so because it remains hidden. The reality 
may be the local color, the environment, traditional forms, 
space, light, music. Something positive cannot be built 
out of nothing. Kandinski’s abstractions are based on 
Russia’s rich folklore, Klee’s on the most recondite Ger- 
manic poetry, Miré’s on the vigorous life,of Spain, mine 
on our remote tradition. 

I once wrote in the 
introduction to the catalogue of a student’s exhibition 


For a great majority of people 


pictorial abstraction is simply the product of the most 
anarchic sort of imagination. Nothing could be more 
false. Abstraction as an artistic process must be built 
on a reality, whatever that may be, taken apart and put 

together again as a phenomenon of art. 
Abstraction, says Graham, is an argument carried to 
(Continued on page 44) 
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A water color, The Tiger, interpretation 
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First extraordinary session 

of the Inter-American Economic 

and Social Council, held March 20 to 
April 10 at the Pan American Union 


Clarence Pierce 


On Aprit 10, 1950, anyone pushing his way through the crowded corridors of the Pan American Union 


would have heard phrases like “Point Four” and 


“Technical Assistance” 


coming from groups of distin- 


guished-looking gentlemen in earnest conversation. The gentlemen in question were government delegates 
to the first extraordinary session of the Organization of American States’ Inter-American Economic and 


Social Council, which on that date was completing three weeks of hard work. 


The phrases referred to 


a resolution to establish an OAS technical cooperation program on which they were about to vote. This 
program and the possibilities of its development held the center of the stage at the Council session. 


It was not the only item on the agenda. There were 
three others, important ones; but they were problems of 
great complexity which no one expected would be solved 
at the session. So there was not the ready optimism 
about them that prevailed about the program of technical 
cooperation. This was something specific and tangible. 

In voting for the resolution, the representatives 
assembled in the great Hall of the Americas hoped to 
give life to the glorious picture painted by Harry 5S. 
Truman in his inaugural address in January 1949. As 
most people know by now, Point Four comes from the 
fourth point in the international program enunciated by 
the President of the United States in that speech. He 
said: “We must embark on a bold new program for mak- 
ing the benefits of our scientific advances and industrial 
progress available for the improvement and growth of 
underdeveloped areas. This should be a cooperative 
enterprise in which a: nations work together through 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

Immediately after its announcement as a U.S. policy, 
international organizations took up the challenge and 
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began considering expanded programs of technical coop- 
eration. The Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil invited the delegate of the United States to explain the 
policy more fully. On March 3, 1949, delegate Willard 
L. Thorp explained that the United States wished to work 
through all international organizations that had the tech- 
nical resources and the experience on which to build a 
Mr. Thorp pointed out that the Pan American 
Union and several inter-American specialized agencies 
met these qualifications—that the United States would be 


program. 


happy to see technical-assistance activities developed 
within the Organization of American States. 

This was a green light for the Inter-American Eco- 
nomie and Social Council. The Secretariat of the Council 
was directed to study and report on the possibilities. 
Several reports were considered by the Council in regular 
sessions, and final documents were developed for consid- 
eration in the extraordinary session. These included a 
draft resolution and examples of types of augmented 
technical assistance that could be carried on by the Pan 
American Union and the Inter-American Institute of 
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Agricultural Sciences at Turrialba, Costa Rica. 

So that the Council might benefit from their advice 
in a general OAS program of technical cooperation, six 
inter-American specialized agencies with considerable 
experience in providing technical assistance were invited 
to attend the Council’s extraordinary session. These were 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau with nearly fifty 
vears of inter-American service, the American Interna- 
tional Institute for the Protection of Childhood with 
almost twenty-five, the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History with nearly twenty years, the 
Inter-American Indian Institute and the Inter-American 
Statistical Institute with ten years each, and the five-year- 
old Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences. 
Observers from the UN, its Economic Commission for 
Latin America, and the FAO also attended. 

The resolution adopted by the Council at its last 
plenary session on April 10 represents a very high level 
of inter-American cooperation. According to its pro- 
visions, an annual program of technical assistance pro- 
jects will be developed and conducted by the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council. This is as it 
should be; for, under the Charter and in accordance with 
the Economic Agreement of Bogota, this Council has the 
responsibility of fostering such a program. It will be 
drawn up by a Coordinating Committee on Technical 
Assistance composed of a representative of the Pan 
American Union and of each of the cooperating inter- 
American agencies, with the OAS Secretary General as 
chairman. After careful consideration of projects pro- 


posed by the cooperating agencies, the Committee will 
develop them into a program for presentation to the 
Council. The Committee will have its own Secretariat. 
After the Council approves the content of each year’s 
program, the governments will be invited to contribute 


Above: Brazilian delegates Jodo Baptiste Pinheiro (left) and 
Walder de Lima Sarmanho 


to its cost by making deposits in a special account for 
this purpose. As far as possible, such deposits will be 
in convertible curreacies, but they may be made partly 
in local currencies, er partly by an evaluation of materials 
and services to be used for the common benefit. Alloca- 
tions to cooperating agencies from the special account 
will be made by the Committee, as funds are available. 
for projects approved by the Council and in aecord with 
priorities determined by the Council. 

In giving technical assistance, inter-American agencies 
will call upon those countries with technical resources 
and knowledge to share them—through the agencies 
with the countries requiring such techniques or knowl- 
edge. For example, in some areas of Latin America, food 
production is insufficient because of disease and eroded 
land. This problem could be tackled on a regional basis, 
with the Institute of Agricultural Sciences assuming the 
initiative and consulting with those agencies that could 
collaborate on it, such as the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, the Food and Agriculture Organization, and the 
Pan American Union’s Division of Education. This last 
unit would be helpful in advising on media to instruct 
the people affected, many of whom are illiterate. 

The agencies would assay what technical resources and 
personnel could be brought to bear on the problem from 
all twenty-one participating countries; then, if the project 
seemed feasible and the governments of the area con- 
cerned displayed an interest in it, the agencies could 
agree to sponsor it jointly. 

Obviously, such a project would have to compete with 
many other worthy proposals. And funds are limited. 
Ultimately, the member governments would decide, 
through the Council, what technical assistance should be 
given and how much it would cost. 

So far, the Council has not dealt specifically with 
another, related aspect of economic development — the 
flow of investment capital. It has been concerned only 
with the question of providing technical assistance, the 
sharing of “know-how.” 

Even if nothing had been accomplished but the notable 
achievement of inaugurating a technical-cooperation pro- 
gram, the special meeting of the Council would have been 
amply justified—as Dr. Ramon Cereijo, Chairman of the 
extraordinary session, pointed out in his closing speech. 
Yet, though it represented perhaps the most immediate 
and tangible benefit, technical cooperation was by no 
means the only substantial development. 

Dr. Cereijo, Argentina’s Minister of Finance, reflected 
accurately the sentiments of most delegates that the ses- 
sion had proved more successful than expected. The 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council is a perma- 
nent agency of the Organization of American States, 
meeting regularly in Washington. The annual extra- 
ordinary sessions, with specially appointed delegates if 
possible, are designed to deal with some of the more out- 
standing and troublesome economic and social problems 
of its members. Therefore. some of the items on the 
agenda of this session were long-standing problems. 

(Continued on page 32) 


Left: Some of members appointed to 

coordinating committee (1. to r.): Mexico's Secretary 

of Economy Antonio Martinez Baez: Argentine 29 
Finance Minister Ramén Cereijo, chairman of the 

extraordinary session; and Haitian Secretary of 

State, Finance, and Commerce, Noé Fourcand, Jr. 
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ACCENT ON YOUTH 


WHETHER COUNTRY- OR CITY-BRED, Brazilian children 
from the Amazon River to the Uruguayan border are 
nearly all familiar with Sitio do Picapau Amarelo, or 
Yellow Woodpecker Farm. This typical farm, as Bra- 
zilian as coffee and the samba, has a little whitewashed 
house with a front porch, an orchard, a milch cow graz- 
ing peacefully. Its also a wonderland, where anything 
can happen. About half a dozen people live there 

Grandma Benta; her granddaughter Lucia (nicknamed 
Little Pug Nose) and cousin Pedrinho; Nastacia the 
mammy; Emilia, a live rag doll; and a scientific phe- 
All are celeb- 


rities among Brazil's small fry, and their fame has 


nomenon called the Viscount of Corneob. 


spread to neighboring lands. For they are creatures of 
fancy that have come to life through the books of José 
Bento Monteiro Lobato. 

It all started with a letter. Until he was about thirty. 
Monteiro Lobato never thought seriously of becoming 
a writer. As a student in the city of Sao Paulo, he had 
written some charming short stories, but those had been 
scattered around among small-town newspapers and had 
appeared under various pen names. Then he settled 
down to live a quiet farmer's life, growing coffee in the 
interior of Sao Paulo State. A lively man with kind and 
intelligent dark eyes twinkling under bushy eyebrows 
(“caterpillar brows, as they are called in Brazil), Lobato 
was disturbed by two things in his country life. One 
was the yearly August burning of wood and underbrush 
which the caboclo (Brazilian hick) considered the best 
method to clear the land for next year’s crop. The other 
was the caboclo himself. 

It came to a point where Lobato decided to write a 
letter to the paper O Estado de Sao Paulo. Much to his 
surprise, instead of being treated as a letter to the editor, 
the message was featured prominently as an article. 
Under the title | elha Praga, Old Calamity, the piece was 
an indignant protest against those who, through ignor- 
ance, were burning the life out of the Brazilian soil. 
Everyone at that time was too busy worrying about the 
first World War to be concerned with soil conservation 


Bento Monteiro Lobato 


Jose 


Brazilian story-teller, painted by his 


beloved 


son-in-law Jurandyr Campos 


Benedicta Quirino dos Santos 


and education of the masses. But the situation was very 
vividly painted by Lobato. People were impressed. So 
he turned into a man of letters practically overnight. 

Nobody would have guessed that this author who 
launched his career with a protest against the order of 
things would end up creating a truly Brazilian children’s 
literature. Naturally, there were a lot of works in 
between: short stories, social satire, novels, travel 
accounts. In Urupés, his first volume of short stories, 
which was published in 1918, appeared the sketch on 
the caboclo. Statesman Ruy Barbosa, in a_ political 
speech the following year, used it as a basis for his 
attack against the government. The impact of the book 
was comparable to that of the works of Upton Sinclair, 
Erskine Caldwell, or John Steinbeck in the United States. 
Thus the twenty-fifth anniversary of its publication was 
celebrated in 1943 as a major literary event. 

In the late twenties, Lobato came to the United States 
as a commercial attaché in Washington. His impressions 
were put into a book, America, which is a dialogue 
between himself and Mr. Slang, a philosophical English- 
man. New York, he said, grew in two directions: “toward 
heaven and toward hell. What are Grand Central or 
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Pennsylvania stations but inverted skyscrapers—or ‘hell- 
scrapers ?” The U. S. racial problem provided Lobato 
with the theme for O Presidente Negro (The Negro 
President), a novel of the year 2228. 

In writing for children or adults, Monteiro Lobato 
showed an engaging sense of humor and simplicity of 
style. Here was a pleasant contrast to the conventional. 
pompous man of letters Brazilians had known so far. 
He wrote the way people talked, so that his dialogue 
was easy and colloquial. The result was convincing. 
flesh-and-blood characters. Even Emilia, the rag doll 
fashioned of an old skirt. seems human, in fact is prob- 
ably his liveliest creation. She is an enchanting little 
creature full of philosophy and naughtiness. Her words, 
sheer nonsense at times. straight logic at others. have 
been pouring out in torrents ever since the day Little 
Pug Nose took her along on a visit to the “Kingdom of 
Clear Waters” in the creek at Yellow Woodpecker Farm. 
Through the kindness of its ruler, Principe Escamado 
(Prince Scales), Doctor Snail gave Emilia one of his 
famous talking pills. But first it had to be extracted 
from the stomach of Major Frog, one of the royal guards, 
who had eaten the doctor's supply by mistake. After 
swallowing the capsule, Emilia reported: “I have a hor- 
rible frog taste in my mouth!” 

As reinagées de Narizinho (Little Pug Nose’s Naughty 
Tricks), in which this event was related, opened a long 
series. Several of the books that followed, such as Emilia 
in the Land of Grammar, Children’s History of the World, 
and others, combined lessons in geography. history. 
science, or grammar with fantastic adventures. The Mino- 
taur tells of an excursion into ancient Greece, on which 
Pug Nose, Pedrinho, Emilia, and the Viscount were 
accompanied by Grandma Benta and Nastacia, the 
mammy. The Minotaur became so fond of Nastacia’s 
melt-in-the-mouth Brazilian cookies that he wouldn't let 
her go, and the children had to kidnap her out of the 
Labyrinth with three spools of thread provided by Emilia. 

The Viscount of Corncob, carved by Pedrinho to pro- 
vide the much-needed blue blood on Yellow Woodpecker 
Farm, proved a valuable member of the household. 
One day he fell behind a bookshelf. where he stayed for 
a week, acquiring a tremendous amount of scientific 


Mammy Nastacia brings in coffee tray 
as Emilia and pet pig Stubby 
come hurrying after 


Scholarly scientist Viscount Corncob (left) imparts some of 
his knowledge to talking rag doll Emilia 


knowledge and mildew. Thereupon he turned into a 
scholar and won everybody's respect. His opinion was 
highly regarded not only by his friends on the farm but 
even by Princeton scholars with whom he had a scien- 
tific parley. Later he accompanied Grandmother Benta 
and Nastacia to Europe (they had been invited by the 
world’s big powers to help in the peace talks after World 
War II). There he met more scientists. Upon his return, 
he lectured Emilia on the subject of glands, and together 
they set up a laboratory inside a hole in a tree trunk. 
Using an old razor blade, they experimented with the 
pituitary glands of worms, ants. and fleas, turning them 
into huge monsters. They transformed a centipede into 
a “ninety-four-pede.” giving the six extracted legs to a 
caterpillar. The world got so upset over it that a ven- 
erable “Dr. Zamenhof” was dispatched to Yellow Wood- 
pecker Farm to investigate. 

Well-known characters from other lands and times or 
from Brazilian folklore often intrude upon the adventures 
of Little Pug Nose and her friends. Cinderella, Snow 
White. Peter Pan, and many others visit the farm. As 
Dona Carochinha, the cockroach who is the Brazilian 
counterpart of Mother Goose, once pointed out: “They 
get so tired of repeating the same feats over and over 
again and are seeking new adventures.” All feel very 
much at home. In fact. Aesop's talking donkey decided 
to stay and now associates peacefully with Dona Benta’s 
mileh cow. 

Besides writing original works, Lobato helped Brazilian 
children meet the story-book immortals of other coun- 
tries through his translations and adaptations. Because 
of him. Brazilian children were lucky enough to get 
acquainted with Alice in Wonderland even before they 
learned English, making discovery of the original in 
later years doubly enjoyable. Lobato was careful to warn 
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his young readers not to judge the original by the trans- 
lation. One must, he said, consider the differences 
between English and Brazilian minds. And yet “. . . 
Little Pug Nose insisted so much on reading the story 
(she doesn’t know English yet) that the only way out was 
to translate it.” Another difficult translation was Mark 
Twain's Huckleberry Finn, 

Lobato’s Don Quixote for Children was translated back 
into Spanish by Benjamin de Garay and published in 
Argentina in 1938. Some of his earlier short stories for 
adults were translated into English by Isaac Goldberg 
back in 1925, but unfortunately none of his children’s 
books are available in English. 

Aside from giving Brazil a children’s literature of its 
own and opening adult eyes to many economic and social 
problems, Lobato made books available to everybody, 
youngsters and grown-ups alike, at low cost. He started 
with a magazine, Revista do Brasil, which he kept going 
for years, even after it went into the red. “Let it die a 
natural death,” he used to say. “The Revista is like that 
little old bay mule that the farmer keeps out of affection 
and gratitude even though she is no longer useful.” 
Meanwhile, he kept encouraging new writers and pub- 
lishing their books. which he shipped all over the coun- 
try. It was an ambitious venture which no one had dared 
risk before. Up to then, local publishers had piled up 
their stocks in Rio or Sao Paulo, and readers in remote 
towns usually had to depend on imported books. Even 
though his scheme was launched haphazardly, Lobato’s 
initiative was welcomed by them. Sales were encourag- 
ing, and the author remarked: “The thing to do is to 
place the book right under the reader's nose. {whether | 
in Mato Grosso, Rio Grande do Sul, Acre, or Paraiba. 
. «+» Once he ‘smells’ the book he'll buy it.” The expenses 
of the one-man undertaking eventually caught up with 
Lobato. He lost too much money and had to give up: 
But by that time publishers were taking to the idea, and 
today everybody agrees that Monteiro Lobato’s initial 
push started the modern Brazilian publishing business 
on its way. 

In June 1948 Brazilian children tearfully received the 
news that Monteiro Lobato had died. Yellow Wood- 
pecker Farm went into mourning, and so did Sao Paulo, 
the author’s native state. Lobato’s funeral, at government 
expense, was attended by a legion of red-eyed young- 
sters and adults. 

In Argentina, where he had lived for a few years, the 
newspaper El Mundo regretfully recalled episodes of his 
life and compared his children’s stories to “the best 
works of Andersen and Grimm.” “No other man ever 
received so many letters from children,” it added. 

Lobato combined a fertile imagination with a realistic 
outlook. A keen observer, he not only spotted the evils 
of his society, but captured the charming details of 
Brazilian life and sprinkled his stories with genuine local 
flavor. He appealed to everybody—even to cherubs in 
heaven. According to the Brazilian writer Erico Veris- 
simo, as Lobato entered heaven, “the cherubs smiled at 
him, because illustrated editions of his children’s books 
circulate up there.” 
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PREFACE TO POINT FOUR (Continued from page 29) 


The first item—preparations for the Economic Confer- 
ence of Buenos Aires—received careful consideration and 
the decision was to let the Council’s next extraordinary 
session set the date after reviewing the studies and 
This long-awaited 
Speaking 


reports of regular Council sessions. 
Conference has been postponed many times. 
for the host country, Dr. Cereijo renewed the warm invi- 
tation of his government. U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
State Edward G. Miller. in his closing speech. paid par- 
ticular attention to this point on the agenda. He said he 
wished to make it clear that the United States would 
participate in any conference anywhere, at any time, pro- 
vided there was good reason for the conference and fair 
chance of reaching an agreement. 

Another item was the very difficult question of reserva- 
tions to the Economic Agreement of Bogota. When this 
pact was negotiated, so many important reservations were 
imposed by governments that general ratification of the 
At the 
Council's extraordinary session it was agreed to eliminate 
many of these reservations, but the general feeling was 
that enough remained to interfere with ratification. The 
Council asked the governments to put into effect them- 
selves, or through bilateral or multilateral agreements, 


Agreement was made difficult, if not impossible. 


the provisions on which agreement had been reached. 
The Couneil, in turn, was to continue studying the pro- 
visions on which major reservations remained. The 
Council also requested the Inter-American Juridical Com- 
mittee to study the legal effects of reservations to mullti- 
lateral instruments. 

The last item on the agenda--the economic effects of 
recent currency devaluations 
certed attempt on the part of any international organi- 
zation to study this question. Generally, it was agreed 
that not enough time had yet elapsed to judge accurately 
the repercussions on the economies of the American 
Only in the case of Bolivia, as a result of 
the accompanying drop in the price of tin. could a sub- 
stantial adverse effect be traced. Countries with markets 


represented the first con- 


Republics. 


in the dollar area did not expect serious trouble. General 
concern was expressed about the possible future effects 
of devaluation on the competitive position of colonial 
dependencies of European States in the export of raw 
materials also sold abroad by American countries. The 
Council was asked to consider this problem in connec- 
tion with the technical-assistance programs. 

The magnificent Hall of the Americas in the Pan 
American Union has witnessed many historic occasions. 
This first extraordinary session of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council was the latest in a long 
series of events resulting from sixty years of inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation. It is inherent in the nature of economic 
and social problems that they are not susceptible of quick 
or easy solution. The fact that twenty-one American 
Republics met in Washington from March 20 to April 10, 
1950, dealt wtih difficult mutual problems, made progress 
on some of them, and inaugurated one new program of 
major importance, is a very good augury for the future. 
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THE GREATEST SHOW ON 
EARTH 

“THE PATIENT ELEPHANT digested his 
bale of hay, washed down with forty 
gallons of water; the comic monkeys 
killed time on the tightrope; the whole 
delightful labyrinth of stables, dress- 
ing-rooms, and wagons—that Noah's 
garden of bears, alpacas, kangaroos, 
and girafles—-seemed to me a joyous 
Pirandello theater.” A little boy named 
Fernando G. Campoamor was playing 
hooky to get his first look at a circus 
and, like most children, was vividly 
impressed with it. Now, he laments 
in the Central University of Vene- 
zuela’s bimonthly Cultura Universi- 
taria, his memories of childhood are 
“becoming enveloped in the mists of 
nostalgia and distance.” But he has 
never forgotten that magic day: 

“IT see myself, somewhat blurred, 
but still I see myself in our town one 
afternoon that bears no date, watch- 
ing with cheerful the 
parade of music that 
heralded the bugle call 
opened the caravan: first, the scarlet- 
following them. 
brushed and curried ponies with per- 
forming monkeys on their backs; then 
the tiger, the 
inevitable lion with his savage nimbus. 


restlessness 
and 
circus. A 


color 


coated drummers: 


the cages of wild beasts 


There were humble goats, the sword- 
swallower, the troupe of high-wire 
artists, strong men, clowns, and bare- 
back riders. And slowly, at the end, 
came an aged elephant wearing a look 
of cynical wisdom, permitting himself 
to be led by dwarfs. 


“This glimpse of the zoological 


sample book was like a grain of salt 


in the mouth. I was drawn irresistibly 
toward the field where the tent was. 
Squeezing through the rigging that 
supported a land of mystery, I looked 
about me wide-eyed, prying into sheds, 
examining the cages close up, darting 
about like a leaf in the wind. When 
the failing light took me by surprise, 
I scraped off my tell-tale shoes, caked 
with mud, in the pine shavings, and 
showed up at home with a blandly 
innocent face. 

“What I saw that night put the fin- 
ishing touches to a program of mis- 
chief | was to be punished for: A 
hawk-faced rubber man leaped from 
the ground and landed sitting on top 
of a tall post. The juggler tossed six 
plates into the hushed air. A slim- 
waisted girl in blue tights spun like a 
propeller high up in the dome of the 


tent. Actors and artists all, pipe- 


smoking chimpanzees rode impeccably 
round and round on aluminum bicy- 
cles. Then the clown came into the 
ring. He wore the kind of trousers we 
children would have liked to wear if 
dictatorship did not extend to the 
sphere of fashion. Unforgettable Poli- 
dor, with his stuttering voice, red 
rubber nose, and mushroom-like green 
cheeks, who gave away balloons and 
maracas and sugar candy! 

“Now that I knew the circus, no one 
could return me willingly to the yoke 
of civilized society. Life was whatever 
one’s impulse dictated: to slide down 
the banister as if it were a greased 
pole; to roll around on the bedsprings; 
to savor the risk of throwing a porce- 
lain plate, free as a bird, into the air; 
to show off before company by leap- 
ing up to papa’s shoulders; to turn on 
the cold-water tap and lie open- 
mouthed, flat on the floor, waiting for 

“As the years go by, and the annual 
circuses with them, I continue to think 
about the spectacle. It is always as 
surprising as a revealed secret. Not 
that it changes, for it is green and 
timeless, without youth or old age, 
vanity, or fatigue. But man is marked 
for a fleeting destiny—-his childish 
laugh tarnishes, and he adopts a ges- 
ture of fatalism. If the tender and 
lyrical message of my first circus was 
then my 
dimmed. 

“This is the circus: round like the 
world, naive and mournful, happy and 
tragic. To be part of it, one has to 
be born into a circus family. To ‘have 
sawdust in one’s nostrils, as they say 
in their jargon. Therefore, it has its 


true, eye has since been 
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superstitions, even its liturgy. Bill 
Hallentine confessed that he had been 
bitten, as if by a virus, and so he be- 
came a clown. A_ former Conover 
model, asked by a reporter why she 
had joined a cireus, replied simply: 
‘Because I want to write a novel. and 
I have to learn about life.” 

“Life in full color is molded in the 
circus ring. Look at our painters who 
have drunk it in: the dwarf Toulouse- 
Lautree, grotesque and big-headed; the 
madman Picasso. who swore devotion 
to mountebanks and harlequins; the 
wonderful old man Rouault. powerful 
creator of a wounded clown. . . . 

“Let's go to a performance. After 
the music, con mucho chin-chin 
mucho chon-chon, as Ramon Gomez de 
la Serna describes it. we have the 
clown. Under his daubs of power and 
paint breathes a man. He may be un- 
happy. but he has to laugh. A clown 
though faithful to his 
betrays his mission. Chap- 


without humor 
conscience 
lin could not understand the sad 
clowns of Paris. 


Wiis 

“A woman with lines like a marble 
statue climbs now to the high trapeze. 
She is going to duel hand to hand with 
tragedy, and tragedy will watch for 
the moment when nature wants a joke. 
The words of Rosa Goud. the French 
rose, strip bare her art and her dan- 
ger: “Before. | sought a way to in- 
spire poetic emotion. putting plasticity 
into my movements, and the applause 
down in the stands was brief. unen- 
thusiastic. One day | decided to com- 
bine beauty with risk, and | achieved 
it. When | appeared, | experienced the 
great joy of thunderous applause... 
“We who go to modern circuses still 
have much of the savagery of the 
bloodthirsty Colosseum fans. It costs 
us an effort to channel our blood into 
veins of mercy: we judge the artist's 
feat according to how he scoffs at fate. 
One night the trapeze artist may lose 
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her hold (to earn glory and bread, she 
uses no net) and plunge downward 
through space like an arrow from a 
bow. But to measure the weight of 
drama that presses on the circus tent, 
we must consider that other figure who 
every day——up to one certain day 
shuts himself up behind ‘iron bars to 
pit intelligence against instinct, trust- 
ing to a silver-handled whip and the 
hypnotic power ol a glance. Some 
nights. Menelik and Samson scent 
their savage origin and impose jungle 
law: a pool of blood suddenly stains 
the taileoat of the tamer who thought 
he could thus humble them. 

“If man masquerades as master of 
the proud animal kingdom, the beasts 
who parody his actions laugh at his 
drunken vanity. Thus trained seals 
have flopped across the same Radio 
City Musie Hall stage where Sonja 
Henie and Bing Crosby triumphed. On 
their sensitive noses they balance a 
rubber ball with the skill of the finest 
juggler. There is bitter irony in the 
monkey who eats with monogrammed 
knife and fork and allows Beatrice 
Sante of the Folies Bergére to lead 
him around on skates. The gorilla 
Gargantua resembled politicians every- 
where. . . 

“The wandering and gaudy circus is 
life itself. showing its comic and bleed- 
ing faces to man, who lives a_ brief 


spell on the eternal earth. From the 


MILAGRO 


Preete muchacke treeme otra vebts Lagre hacer etre por 


Prohias of Havana's Fl Mundo slaps at 
inefficient telephone service. Exultant 


businessman sends out tor candle to 


light “I got another call through! 


days of Rome to our own, its banners 
have been raised proudly; the con- 
quistadors opened their amphitheaters 
in the wake of the advance guard. . . . 
Some day man may decide to sum up 
his history in a few words. All the 
centuries-old tumult of effort and 
anxiety can be told in the story of one 
night at the circus.” 


EL NUEVO CORTE DE PELO 


Aldober, “El Tiempo”, Bogows 


—Mira, alli esta mi hermana con su novio. 
—Y cual es tu hermana? 


New short hair-do's get cool reception 
from El Tiempo, Bogota. Kid brother 
savs: “Look, there's my sister with 


her boy triend- 4nd which is your sister? 


COMPETITION FOR THE 
1.Q. 


Just as THe First Industrial Revolu- 
tion devalued the human arm. the one 
were heading into now may devalue 
At least that’s the 
opinion of mathematics professor Nor- 
bert Wiener of MLLT.. a specialist in 


computing machines. A year or two 


the human brain. 


ago he wrote a book about electronic 
thinkers and the alarming new society 


they may create —one in which “brain 
machines” may do the job of several 
vice-presidents, the treasurer. and 
most of the clerks and factory hands. 
Dr. Wiener called his book. and what 
he considers a new science of com- 
munication and control, Cybernetics. 

To José Ferrater Mora, writing in 
the Buenos Aires bimonthly Realidad, 
the whole thing seems apt material for 


a “sarcastic digression” (he empha- 
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sizes in a footnote that his article is 
not to be taken as serious commentary 
on cybernetics): “At the risk—a fre- 
quent one, incidentally—of finding a 
who than | 
about the subject, I shall begin with a 
description of what is generally called 
‘the book they're talking about. 

“A small book, stufled with mathe- 
matical formulas, its theme is control 
Dr. Wiener certainly 
did not invent the thing. but he has 
important: he 
thought up a name for it. In the ap- 
proved manner. the word cybernetics 
the | Greek: 
‘steersman. 


reader knows more do 


mechanisms. 


done something very 


comes from kybernos, 
which But the 


steersmen here are not men but ma- 


means 


Every machine that controls 
automatically falls 
within the immense realm of cyber- 
The thermostat is a cybernetic 

So are the automatic pilot in 


chines. 
some operation 
netics. 

artefact. 
an airplane, and the electronic eye in 
a radio set. Even so. these are only 
the most familiar, most insignificant 
Dr. Wiener’s 
touristic excursions take him through 
terri- 


members of the empire. 


stranger and more suggestive 
tories. For example. the high-precision 
calculating machines. 

*These 


tions that man could in theory carry 


machines perform opera- 


out. but which in fact are forbidden 
him. Certain mathematical operations, 
such as those used in nuclear physies 
or in the tax-colleetor’s office. would 
need a group of—let’s say —three thou- 
sand mathematicians working uninter- 
for they 


stand work, 


ruptedly years. Probably 


could not such intense 
Almost surely, none of them could live 
long enough to finish a complicated 
job. Unquestionably. no budget could 
pay for the calculation. The electronic 
few 
the 
time 


calculator takes care of it in a 
And 


The necessary 


hours. or a few seconds. 


answer is exact. 
has been saved. an overwhelming task 
avoided, the problem of paying those 
teams of exhausted and costly mathe- 
Like char- 
begins at 


maticians done away with. 


ity, prudent cybernetics 
home. 

have used the word “payment,” 
referred Not by 


Here we come up against one 


and to “budgets.” 
chance. 
of the weak points of cybernetics.” But 
first. Ferrater Mora sets the scene: 
“As soon as Professor Wiener gave 


Yo aguante un minute baje of agus 

Peo no neds mi ve lieve media hore todevie ne sale 
The joys of a week at the shore. Above: 
“I can stay under water a minute.” “That's 
nothing —my little brother went down halt 
an hour ago and he’s still there” 


Below; Back from Acapulco, harassed 
husband asks, “And where do we go now, 
dear? I sold the house to pay tor the 


vacation.” Universal, Mexico City 


them a name, the scientists began to 
Could 
means of cybernetics, re- 


shriek like excited adolescents. 
we not. by 
duce the cost of produc tion if only we 
built a few machines to do the work 
of many thousands of men? The pro- 
It develops that the 
electronic tubes composing these con- 


posal is tempting. 


trol machines can do things so far re- 
served to the nervous system—in such 
a way that they have revealed human 
and even too human properties. 

“For example, the more complicated 
these machines are, the more suscep- 
tible they are to “nervous breakdowns.’ 
\ machine will suddenly go ‘erazy. 
The that its 
light up and go off, electric tension 


operator notices tubes 
mounts, it begins to say extravagant 
that 2 


an electron travels in a straight line. 


things plus 2 equals 450, or 
Something must be done at once for 
this brain. The ‘psychiatrist’ 


sick 
takes over. He lets the machine talk. 


say whatever it likes, to get rid of its 
complexes, or he gives it an electric 
shock, or removes some apparently 
indispensable part by a sort of ma- 
chinectomy. Then it calms down and 
sets to work with the desired regu- 
larity. The psychiatrist retires (which, 
in passing, is what a large proportion 


of his colleagues ought to do). 
“Well, now. if these machines are 
so marvelous that they even ‘make mis- 
takes,” why not decide once and for 
all to replace men with these sons of 


cybernetics? The engineers _ settle 
down to make plans. They meet. For 
a week they discuss the details. The 
world can finally get along without 
men. Then, why not set the project 
in motion and save a truly respectable 
amount of no less respectable money? 

“But here we confront that difficulty 
I was speaking of. (1 must warn the 
reader that | am scarcely inventing: 
today one need not invent to come up 
with what is usually called humor.) 
The result of these weighty delibera- 
tions has been unpromising. One day 
an engineer fills the blackboard with 
figures to demonstrate that building a 
machine to do the work of an average 
brain would require: first, floor space 
equal to the Empire State Building; 
second, electric power equivalent to 
Niagara; third, a machine to control 
possible hysteria’ in the first machine. 
which would need a similar amount of 
but why 


\ phy siolo- 


electric energy: fourth go 


on? The engineers pale. 
gist recalls that, the way the human 
brain is made, a minimum expenditure 
of electric energy provides the same 
the 
Someone suggests timidly that perhaps 


‘jeturn’ as proposed machine. 
the return may be greater, ‘in certain 
circumstances.” 


“Well. 


cybernetics is, naturally, perfect. But 


the engineers decide that 


lamentably, though machines can take 
the place of men, men are cheaper. 
Let us recognize that God or Nature 
or whatever it is so arranged things 
that only a few tiny charges of electri- 
city were needed to write Faust or the 
Vinth Symphony. 

“We have been allowed to go on liv- 
ing: we don't know for how long. 
Perhaps all this is just a dream. Per- 
haps Saint Paul was right when he 
said that God's madness is wiser than 
men’s wisdom.” 
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QUICHE BIBLE 


THe Poprot Vun, or Book of Council, was written by an 
anonymous Quiché Indian in the sixteenth century. It 
incorporates the ancient religious beliefs, myths, and his- 
torical legends of the Quiché, who are a people of the 
highlands of Guatemala, linguistically related to the Maya 
of Yucatan. 

This first complete English version by Delia Goetz 
and the late Sylvanus G. Morley, from Adrian Recinos’ 
1947 Spanish translation, is scholarly but readable, with 
ample historical footnotes and notes on difficult points 
of translation. There have been some minor changes 
from the Spanish version, but they are essentially the 
same. 

Recinos made his fresh translation after he had the 
good fortune to find a manuscript of Father Francisco 
Ximénez’ seventeenth-century transcription of the Quiché 
text and his Spanish translation bound with another 
Ximénez manuscript in the Ayer Collection of the New- 
berry Library in Chicago. Ximénez had copied the 
Quiché from the original manuscript, which was later 


POPOL VUI 
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Book jacket from the 
English translation of 
= A Quiché Bible 


lost. His own manuscript also dropped from sight after 
it had been used by Carl Scherzer for a Spanish edition 
published in Vienna in 1857 and by the Abbé Brasseur 
de Bourbourg, who published the Quiché text along with 
a French translation in Paris in 1861. There have been 
a number of Spanish, French, and German versions since 
then. But the location of Ximénez’ manuscript permitted 
Recinos to discover some differences and omissions in 
the Quiché text as rendered by Brasseur de Bourbourg. 
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The Popol Vuh is divided into four parts. which are 
not chronologically arranged, but contain parallel mate- 
rial. Part I, chapters 1-3, and Part III, chapter 1, deal 
with the creation of the world and the origin of man- 
kind. Part II, chapters 1-4, deals with two demigods, 
Hun Hunahpu and Vukub Hunahpu, who fought with 
the lords of death in the Underworld, Xibalba, and were 
defeated. The head of Hun Hunahpu, turned into a cala- 
bash, magically impregnated a woman, who gave birth 
to twin sons. It is the deeds of the Twins which occupy 
chapters 4-9 of Part I and chapters 5-14 of Part II]. The 
end of Part II and all of Part IV deal with the legendary 
kings of the Quiché and their migrations and wars. 

Although the Quiché account of creation draws upon 
mythical concepts which were widespread in America, 
they are here woven together into one lofty philosophical 
theme. To American and Europeen readers, comparison 
with the Biblical account of creation given in Genesis is 
inevitable, and some of the comparisons are so close as 
to suggest that the Quiché author, who was undoubtedly 
at least superficially a Christian, had drawn upon the 
Biblical account. The essentially native character of the 
Popul Vuh is, however, vouched for by the names of 
the native gods, the creation of men from maize, and 
the complete lack of any explicit flood story. 

Moreover, the other sections of the Popul Vuh are 
completely native. The story of the Twins and _ their 
marvelous adventures in conquering monsters is one of 
the most widespread and beloved of American tales, lying 
somewhere on the borderline between purely religious 
myths and folktales recited for amusement. In recog- 
nizable form, it may be traced from Canada to Brazil, 
always with minor variations, but keeping a certain 
homogeneity. The Twins themselves have different names 
in many places, and frequently are identified with impor- 
tant local gods; in other places. they are known merely 

s “Elder Brother” and “Younger Brother” or. as | have 
called them, “The Twins,” and have no true local names 
of their own. Frequently, as in the Popul Vuh, their 
greatest feat is a descent to the land of the dead, but 
even more often their deeds stand by themselves or are 
associated with completely different myths. 

Although the version in the Popul Vuh is aberrant in 
many respects, most American Indians would have had 
little difficulty in recognizing their own tribal heroes in 
Hunahpu and Xbalanque, as the Twins were called by 
the Quiché. 
aberrations in the Quiché version clearly indicate that 
they arose from a story more like the twentieth century 
Navajo version, so the latter version, although recorded 


It is surprising to reflect that some of these 
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four centuries later, might, in one sense, be regarded 
as an earlier version. Other variations show sophisti- 
cated additions reflecting the higher culture of Meso- 
America. 

In the final sections, entirely mythical material is 
mixed with historical data in a way that has long baffled 
the ingenuity of scholars attempting to disentangle them. 
One reason for this is to be found in the fact that nearly 
all peoples accept their cosmological beginnings as his- 
tory, just as valid as their own tales of battles they fought, 
and that only extremely sophisticated peoples differen- 
tiate between their own earliest tribal traditions and the 
ultimate beginnings of things. Unfortunately, while the 
Popol Vuh is a mine of information on mythology, its 
value for history is little compared with that of other 
documents from Meso-America. Confusion of facts, 
duplication of names, and a great emphasis on miracu- 
lous happenings all tend to prevent the ready acceptance 
of this data as historical. 

To the general reader, the Popul Vuh presents a fasci- 
nating introduction to American Indian mythology. To 
the specialist, this earliest recorded version of the Twin 
myth must have a great historical significance. To every- 
one, the speculations of the ancient Quiché philosopher 
on the eternal problems of the creation of earth and man 
and the nature of the Creator must command respectful 
attention, and warrant comparison with the teachings of 
European and Asiatic sages.—David H. Kelley 
Popo. Vun: THe SACRED Book OF THE ANCIENT QUICHE 
Maya. English version by Delia Goetz and Sylvanus G. 
Morley from the Spanish translation by Adrian Recinos. 
Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1950. 267 p. 
Illus. $3.75 


INSIDE THE KILLER 


THE ARGENTINE WRITER Ernesto Sabato’s first novel, now 
published in English as The Outsider, appeared origin- 
ally in Buenos Aires in September 1948 as El Tunel, 
Its immediate success found echo in Paris, where shortly 
thereafter it appeared in a French translation sponsored 
by Albert Camus. But neither the Argentine nor the 
French success will help in predicting the kind of recep- 
tion it will have in the United States. For this novel 
plumbs the depths of the soul so cruelly and relentlessly 
that it may prove too strong for the placid novel-reading 
public here. The less squeamish reader, however, will 
discover in The Outsider a clever book, written in a 
highly poetical yet lean and economical prose, and dex- 
terously put together—in short, something extraordinary 
in Latin American writing. 

The external happenings in Sabato’s novel are negligi- 
ble. The narrator is a promising painter, particularly 
fond of the hidden meanings in his art. During an exhi- 
bition he observes a young woman focusing her admira- 
tion upon a recondite corner of one of his canvases, an 
aspect which really matters to him but which no one else 
has ever noticed before. He feels that this young person, 
Teresa, wife of a blind man, understands his art. Even- 
tually she becomes his paramour and the object of his 


extreme jealousy. The anguish wrought by the sadism 
and masochism of the main character constitutes the 
major part of the novel, which ends catastrophically: 
the painter stabs his mistress to death and drives her 
blind husband to suicide. 

Though one could hardly say that Sabato strove con- 
sciously to imitate, two contemporary tendencies seem to 
converge in The Outsider. One is the trend exemplified 
by Jorge Luis Borges toward lifting the mystery story 


Cover of 
Argentine 
Ernesto Sdabato’s 
novel 


to a respectable literary plane where the reader is 
beguiled and at the same time puzzled, so that the solv- 
ing of enigmas and riddles, an intellectual activity, 
becomes the main source of entertainment. And of course 
the other is the Existentialist trend, which by emphasiz- 
ing suffering so often merges with the first tendency, 
making Sartre, for instance, appear closer to Miss Bland- 
ish than to Kierkegaard. 

Nevertheless, Sabato’s book does mark a step forward 
in the Latin American novel, which has hitherto failed 
to attain international recognition on two counts: first 
and foremost, its superficial, often puerile psychology— 
ridiculous motivation, blurred character delineation, etc. ; 
secondly, its rhetorical afflatus, its pompous “literary” 
style. Despite its hair-raising Gothic elements, Sabato’s 
novel could well serve as a corrective in these two vital 
respects.—Angel Flores 
Tue Outsier, by Ernesto Sabato. Translated from the 
Spanish by Harriet de Onis (Originally published as El 
Tinel. Buenos Aires, Ediciones “Sur,” 1948). New York, 
Knopf, 1950. 177 p. $2.50 


DREAM OF COLORS 


IN RHYTHMS as emphatic as the syncopated beats of the 
conga, Mario Carrefio presents his vision of the West 
Indies. Antillanas, his first book, is actually a double 
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Ilustration from artist Mario Carreno’s book Antillanas 


vision, for the restless Cuban artist, unsatisfied with a 
single, pictorial representation of his native land, illus- 
trates his line drawings with plastic literary images. The 
strength and flexibility that characterize his paintings and 
sketches also mark his prose—and just as his flat-pattern 
abstractions reveal his break with classical tradition, his 
literary style achieves its decorative effect without strict 
attention to grammatical rules. Together, word and line 
harmonize to bring before us with tremendous impact 
the landscape and life of the Caribbean islands. 

The 25 line drawings and one color reproduction take 
us through almost all of Carrefio’s artistic stages. From 
the ‘thirties come a series of human types and figures, 
some drawn with an angular cubism and others with a 
monumental sculptural quality. His love of classical 
Greek forms, his admiration for the Renaissance mas- 
ters, and his kinship with the early Picasso are evident 
in the firm three-dimensional drawings done around 
1940, Carrefio’s return to Cuba in 1941 freed him from 
much of his former discipline. From then on we see his 
present individual technique taking shape with less 
restraint in his treatment of subject and more insistence 
on brilliant color. Even in the black-and-white drawings 
reproduced in the book, the fanciful fluid patterns emerge 
and recede through graduations of tone and shading. 
Looking at them, we enter Carrefo’s poetic world in 
which pineapples. Afro-Cuban gods, parakeets, exotic 
tropical fish, and human forms are combined in a rich 


native symbolism. 
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“When I paint the Antilles.” the artist writes in his 
lyrical commentary on his art. “the colors come forth 
in pairs, like drum beats: yellow and violet, red and 
green, blue and scarlet.” As if standing on a Cuban 
beach, with his palette in one hand and a brush in the 
other, Carrefio describes a macabre surrealist scene in 
which a squid emerges from the sea and coils itself 
around the body of a fisherman, and violet shadows play 
on the white skeleton of a sea monster tossed upon the 
beach. In another passage he paints a tropical cyclone 
and, with the same dramatic intensity, a wild celebration 
of dance and drink. Vividness in this orgiastic scene is 
gained by the use of onomatopoetic words like zambumba 
to reproduce the resonance of drums, and by alliteration. 
repetition, and splintered, verbless sentences. 

After these nightmarish episodes are over, the artist 
asks if it was “a dream of colors” or perhaps “a bind- 
weed of anguish entwined in my paintbrushes?” He goes 
on to explain that “the wavy line my hand draws becomes 
twisted into the memory of these lands of tobacco and 
rum, pirates’ adventures, hidden treasures, unexplored 
. . With my brush [ sing 


beaches and crocodile eves. 
of what the breeze brings me. 
\ thoughtful essay by the Spanish critic Antonio R. 
Romera introduces us to Carreno the man. the artist. and 
the poet. Lists of the artist's expositions in America and 
Europe and of owners of his works are included, as well 
as a bibliography and a glossary containing some of the 


Cuban expressions used in the text.—Bernice Matlowsky 


ANTILLANAS, by Mario Carreno. Santiago, Chile, Cua- 
dernos del Pacifico (Casilla 3126), 1949, XXVIIL, 13 p. 


Illus. $2.50 


PORTRAIT OF BRAZILIAN CULTURE 


THe NaAtionaL Census ComMission of Brazil was clearly 
not content simply to take the general census of 1940 and 
make its findings available in printed form. It also felt (and 
very wisely) that the principal conclusions of the census 
ought to be properly understood, but how, the Commis- 
sion asked itself, would this be possible unless they were 
placed in historical perspective? As Prof. José Carneiro 
Felipe, director of the Commission, expressed it, “the 
Brazilian people have created a special civilization whose 
interpretation presupposes a knowledge of the factors 
that permitted them not only to take possession of an 
immense territory .. . but also the assimilation . . of 
three ethnic groups on three distinct levels of cultural 
development.” The Commission thereupon made arrange- 
ments with Professor Fernando de Azevedo. widely known 
in Brazil as a sociologist and educator, to write a book 
that would throw the “light of the evolution of Brazilian 
culture” upon the results of the census. First published 
in Rie de Janeiro by the Commission in 1943, Prof. 
Azevedo’s A Cultura Brasileira was immediately acclaimed 
and won the Brazilian Academy's Machado de Assis 
Prize. This book, translated by Professor William Rex 
Crawford of the University of Pennsylvania, has now 


made its appearance in English. 
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The first of its three sections is entitled “The Factors 
of Culture,” that is to say, “Land and Racef’ “The 
Work of Man,” “The Development of Urban Life.” 
“Social and Political Evolution.” and “The Psychology of 
the Brazilian devoted to 
“Culture.” There are chapters here on “Intellectual Life 

The Liberal Professions,” “Literary Life.” “Science.” 
and “Art.” The final section, “The Transmission of 
concerns itself exclusively with education in a 


People.” The second is 


Culture,” 
series of chapters with these titles: “The Significance of 
Colonial Education.” “The Origins of Scholastic Institu- 
tions,” “Decentralization and the Dual System.” “The 


Dust jacket for 
English version of 
Fernando de 
Azevedo's 
prizewinner 


Reform and Unification of the Educational System,” and 
“General Education and Various Types of Special 
Education.” 

In these clfapters culture is taken to mean, in the words 
of W. Humboldt, that moral, intellectual, and artistic 
state “in which men have managed to rise above simple 
considerations of social utility and have achieved the dis- 
But it is not 
enough, as the author says, to place Brazilian culture 


interested study of the sciences and arts.” 


“within the social, economic, and political framework 
of the history of the country... .” It must also be placed 
within “the general movement of Western civilization, of 
which our culture is only one of the special forms.” More 
specifically, it is important “for our comprehension of the 
phenomenon in Brazil that we relate it constantly to its 
Iberic civilization, and more gen- 
erally to Western civilization and then analyze the 
special characteristics which that civilization acquired in 
the interior of Brazil under the pressure of factors operat- 
ing there and in conformity to the various conditions of 


jundamental source 


our historical and social evolution.” 

It is good, of course, to have Prof. Azevedo say these 
things, because the development of Brazil can really be 
seen in no other way, but it is better still to know that 
he tried to be faithful to them in his book. 
undertook a job of enormous proportions 
most ambitious historical project since Gilberto Freyre’s 
The Masters and the Slaves—yet he handled all of its 
many different parts with remarkable competence. It is 


The author 
certainly the 


hardly necessary to say that the book will not please 
everybody. There are passages that some scholars will 
take exception to, and there are facts that have not been 
used with discretion. Prof. Azevedo will occasionally let 
himself go, abandon momentarily his objectivity, and talk 
about the sort of obscurantism that liberalistic writers 
have been talking about for years. But he does not do 
this often enough to detract seriously from the book's 
Actually, nothing so comprehensive in scope 
or so lavishly illustrated has ever been published on 
Brazilian culture, and no other book, with all its little 
faults, so adequately gives us the portrait of a great 
country. 

The translation by Prof. Crawford is a distinguished 
and faithful rendering of the original. (One could point 
out the almost inevitable slips and typographical errors. ) 
There are 418 carefully chosen illustrations, copious foot- 
notes, and very complete bibliographies. The book, in 
short, is a splendid new item on the growing list of books 
in English on Brazil. Libraries will also find Brazilian 
Culture indispensable as a_ reference tool.-Manoel 
Cardozo 
BRAZILIAN CULTURE: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
CULTURE IN BRAzIL, by Fernando de Azevedo. Trans- 
lated by William Rex Crawford. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1950. 562 p. Illus. $12.50 
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Answers to Quiz on Page 43 

3) Mexi- 
) Brazil. 
(10) Uruguay. 


(1) Colombia. (2) Second in importance. 
can. (4) Rhea. (5) OAS. 
(8) Ambato. 


(7 


(6) Tortuga. 
(9) Tegucigalpa. 
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FOTO-FLASHES 


Belou Visitors to opening of Chilean painter Pablo Burchard’s art 

exhibit at the PAU (1. \ Mra. Artimus Lamb, Mr. Lamb, artist 

Burchard, Dr. Jorge , and Mr. Heath Bowman, formerly U. 8S. 

cultural attaché in Santiago Above: Group from the Maret School in Washington, who presented 
a make-believe Latin American television program at the PAU on 
April 28 (standing |. to r.): Aimee Carlin; Ann Ramsen; Evelyn 
Fay; Claiborne Philips; Susana Nery of Uruguay; Jane Hickson; 
Doreen Thomson; Billy Johnaton; (in chair) Nancy de la Colina, 
daughter of the Mexican Ambassador ; (seated) Lynn Kleinpeter 


; 
PAB’ f and Anne Baubé 


Above: Dr. José Pedro Cibila, Uruguayan plastic surgeon, presents 
urn of soil from historic shrines of Latin America to Dr. William 
Manger, PAU Aassaistant Secretary General. Watching are Sra. de 
Cibils, Uruguayan OAS Ambassador Mora, and Srta. Maria Elena 


Below: Noted Italian sculptor Marino Marini (left) and Mra. Marini Etchesoray, Sra. de COGN slater 


call on Cultural Affairs Director Dr. Jorge Basadre and PAU Art 
Specialist José Gémez Sicre They visited Washington to attend 
opening of an exhibit of the artist's drawings at the Watkins Gallery. 
Marini'a sculpture was alao enthusiastically received in New York 


it OAS Council reception for President of Chile (1. to r.): Chairman 
Luis Quintanilla; Colombian Ambassador to the OAS Eduardo Zuleta 
ingel; guest of honor, President Gabriel Gonzalez Videla; and 
Salvadorean Ambassador Héctor David Castro 
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PUERTO RICO MEANS BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 5) 


workers. Puerto Rico has a large, almost untapped labor 
force, but it is composed chiefly of agricultural workers. 
To fill in the gap, the insular government has established 
the School of Industrial Arts at the University of Puerto 
Rico. 

With an enrollment of about 2.000 students in day and 
night courses, the Industrial School is the largest and 
best-equipped training center of its kind in the world. 
Requests for skilled workers are already coming in from 
Latin American countries, and the school is confident 
of placing graduates either in or outside the island for 
several years to come. Since vocational training is one 
of the island’s greatest needs, trade schools have been 
established in eleven municipalities. Subjects such as 
industrial arts, home economics, and agriculture are 
taught throughout the public schools from the seventh 
grade up. Puerto Rico means from now on to catch and 
train them young. 

The Development Company is going all out to expand 
existing enterprises. For example, when the rum indus- 
try began to lose ground after World War II as whiskey 
again became available in the States, the Company 
stepped in and helped island distillers work out a remedy. 
A million-dollar promotion and advertising program was 
launched, the PRIDC funds being used to promote rum, 
the distillers’ to sell their own individual brands. Mean- 
while, bootlegging was stopped with the cooperation of 
federal agents. Laws were passed establishing require- 
ments assuring the public of a consistently high-quality 
product. The rum promotion drive produced such imme- 
diate and positive results that the governments of Great 
Britain, France, Portugal, and Spain are carefully study- 
ing the campaign. 

The importance of the rum industry to the Puerto 
Rican economy cannot be overestimated. The entire 
federal tax of twenty dollars a case goes back to the 
insular treasury, and when distillers are producing rum 
at full capacity, they are the second largest employer in 
the island. Sugar producers are the largest. 

Tourism was another big dollar potential that was not 
paying off. This year’s major effort will be an all-out 
drive to capture 65,000 tourists and the $3,000,000 con- 
sidered Puerto Rico’s yearly portion of the trade. 

The first tourist magnet was a $7,000,000 luxury hotel 
~—-the Caribe-Hilton. Built by the Development Com- 
pany, it was leased to the $100,000,000 Hilton chain 
stretching north from Mexico to Manhattan, west to Los 
Angeles, and now east to Puerto Rico. According to 
Moscoso, hotel man Conrad Hilton has an option to buy 
any time during the twenty-year lease. Meanwhile, he 
pays any operating losses, pockets one third of the profits 
and hands over two thirds to the Development Company. 
It is estimated that Hilton will reap a yearly $300,000 
for himself—tax free, of course. 

With a target of two thousand hotel rooms by 1952, 
the Tourist Board is planning extensive accommodations 
on an island-wide scale. Sizable new hotels in the coastal 


towns, strings of smaller hotels, cabins, and dude ranches 
in mountain resorts, and enlargements of already estab- 
lished hostelries are part of the blueprint. Also on the 
books are more golf courses, additional theaters, new 


casinos, car-rental services, and a chain of first-class 
restaurants. The island is already prepared to put up 
about seven hundred more visitors than it could entertain 
last year. 

To ensure competent service, a hotel training school 
has been started under the guidance of a Swiss maitre 
@hotel. Chauffeurs and guides are being taught English. 
Groups of university students are being trained at a 
guide school to conduct tours complete with information 
on local traditions, customs, and island history. A pro- 
fessor from the University’s history faculty is in charge 
of this training. 

Transportation facilities to San Juan are available 
by sea and air from New York, Miami, and the Gulf 
ports. To make Puerto Rican holidays available to more 
people, the Tourist Board is working for lower fares. 

Travelers arriving at Isla Grande, which is a hub of 
Latin American air traffic, enjoy some of the most luxuri- 
ous airport facilities in the Hemisphere. The terminal 
handles an estimated two hundred thousand passengers 
a year and volume is still expanding. To meet the grow- 
ing need another airfield is under construction just out- 
side the capital at Isla Verde. The twelve-million-dollar 
project is expected to be able to handle a thousand planes 
a day—-forty to fifty flights an hour. 

Finally. the Development Company has launched an 
intensive advertising campaign in the United States. A 
sample is the garden of Puerto Rican flowers and shrubs 
which will bloom in June between the Maison Francaise 
and the British Empire Building in New York's Rocke- 
feller Center. A typical Puerto Rican house furnished 
with products of the island's new industries will stand 
in the center of the garden. 

Besides enriching the island’s treasury, a successful 
tourist program can provide employment for thousands 


Old section of San Juan, now a 
humming business capital 
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of Puerto Rico’s ever-growing stockpile of human beings. praised the impartiality and probity of the committee 


If the Development Company’s program succeeds, members and refrained from creating the sort of incident 
Puerto Rico will be highly industrialized within the next we are used to seeing in international meetings whenever 
twenty or twenty-five years. And jobs will not be the anyone must point out that the policy of a certain coun- 
only result of the government’s intensive program. Slums ‘try is at fault. 
are to be cleared. Enormous housing projects are But in both cases the Organization, that is, the 
already under way. Builders are trying to keep pace American States, demonstrated a maturity of conduct that 
with the steady increase in urban population. indicates that the sixty years since they took the first 
In spite of the island’s spending more than half its steps to associate themselves honorably in a policy of 
budget on education and health, 42 per cent of its chil- peace and cooperation have not passed in vain. In these 
dren do not go to school. Disease incidence among the two instances [of the presentation of the report and its 
poor is high. If Puerto Rico reaches her goals, schools discussion in the Council] the tension of the Caribbean 
will multiply and improve, more health facilities will be area was dissolved, almost automatically. States with 
provided. such a profound sense of international responsibility and 
Moscoso and his colleagues face an enormous prob- of their obligations within the Organization could not be, 
lem. They are pouring their energies into a tremendous never will be a danger to peace. 
effort to prevent a people from dying of too much life. In the juridical field, this second application of the 
Puerto Rico’s workers will help them. They are quick Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance reveals new and very 
to learn, and their wage demands, at least for the important points. The Council, acting as Provisional 
moment, are modest. Although wages for island workers Organ of Consultation, has taken a step in the defini- 
rose 100 per cent in the ten years 1939-49, they are still tion of the concept of aggression that has been sharply 
lower than corresponding wages on the mainland. debated since the already remote days of the League 
(PRIDC counsels new businesses on Puerto Rican labor of Nations. Examining the events that occurred and the 
laws, such as those dealing with employment of women, intervention by foreign governments in domestic revolu- 
maternity leave, overtime, and so on.) tionary situations in certain countries, the Council 
Cheap, quick transportation to the United States is declared that “Even though the said facts fortunately did 
another advantage for industrialization. Fine highways, not result in the violation of international peace, they 
: ports, and docks will play a part. The happy fact that did very seriously weaken American solidarity; and if 
: Puerto Rico’s dollar is the U. S. dollar will help too. So they were to persist or recur, they would give occasion 
i will the fact that goods leaving the island pay no duty for the application of the procedures of the Inter-Ameri- 
on entering the United States. can Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance in order to protect 
} These assets plus faith in Puerto Rico’s men and the principle of non-intervention and to ensure the 
women lighten the PRIDC’s burden. As Governor Munoz inviolability or the integrity of the territory or the sov- 
has said, “The situation of a people growing on this ereignty or the political independence of any American 
small island is grave—but the ability of this people is State against aggression on the part of any State or group 
greater than their dilemma and so is their courage.” of States.” Actually, this affirmation creates nothing 
more nor less than the teeth that were missing in the 
THE SECRET OF PEACE inter-American treaties and conventions which, in the 
: (Continued from page 11) Committee’s judgment, were violated in the cases it inves- 
powers to contain war, or extinguish it, or nullify its tigated. It is almost the same as saying that interven- 
effects. And they pledge themselves, knowing what they tion, as condemned in those treaties and conventions, is 
do, to respect their Organization. one of the acts of aggression that give occasion for apply- 
But that is not all. The American States, as they have ing the measures contemplated by the Treaty of Recipro- 
demonstrated this time, have an international policy cal Assistance. No future meeting of the Organ of Con- 
marked by courage and responsibility. They have the sultation, in similar cases, could fail to be guided by 
courage to call things by their right names. They have this criterion if there should be any doubt as to the 
the courage and sense of responsibility to hear these application of the Rio de Janeiro Treaty, or if it should 
things said when they are adverse to themselves. The be necessary to define the aggressor in the circumstances 
Committee’s report points out facts that imply violations covered by Articles 6, 7, and 9 of that Treaty. Indeed, 
of inter-American obligations. None of the States affected the Council was acting under the power of Article 9, 
by the report’s statements tried to evade its responsi- which authorizes it to characterize acts other than armed 
bility. This is an impressive example of international attack and invasion as acts of aggression. 
frankness and loyalty. We can say that it is without Another result of this meeting of the Council, acting 
precedent in the history of international associations. It as Organ of Consultation, was a basic clarification of 
is impossible to say which of these two instances was the the supposed conflict between the principle of non-inter- 
more important: when five representatives of States—not vention and the principle of democracy. Within the limits 
five commissioners or five men, but five States—expressed of the most rigorous juridical concept, and in defense of 
their opinion of the causes and remedies for the situa- the best interests of the American community, the Coun- 
tion, without any reticence: or when, one after the cil once more made it clear that no government or group 


other, the States cited in the report and conclusions 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS? 


Answers on Page 39 


1. From Bogota’s National Library, 
delegates to the Inter-American Statistical 
Institute meeting in January could look up 
to Monserrate peak and chapel, landmarks 
of the capital of what South American 
country ? 

2. El Salvador: feeding sugar cane into 
an ox-powered grinding machine to extract 
juice. Do you know whether sugar is the 
country’s chief export, is second in impor- 
tance, or is not exported at all? 


3. Self-portrait of José Clemente Orozco, 
world-renowned Latin American mural 
painter who died last September. Was he 
Mexican, Peruvian, or Guatemalan? 

4. American bird similar to the ostrich 
except that it has three toes instead of 
two, and is smaller. It is found in three 
species in Brazil (shown), Paraguay, and 
Patagonia. Is it a flamingo, a crane, or 
a rhea? 


5. Central Building of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Institute of Agricultural Sciences at 
Turrialba, Costa Rica, where scientists 
improve tropical crops. Is the Institute an 
agency of the OAS, the United Nations, or 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture? 


= 


6. Island indicated on the map was 
settled by pirates in 1625. Taken over by 
the French West India Co. in 1664, it was 
ruled by a retired pirate. This settlement 
led to French occupation of St. Domingue. 
Is the island St. Kitts, Hispaniola, or 
Tortuga? 


7. Quitandinha Hotel in the fashionable 
resort of Petrépolis, scene of several inter- 
national conferences. Did delegates to these 
gatherings travel to Mexico, Brazil, or 
Argentina? 


8. Indian market in a Central Ecua- 
dorean town hard hit by last year’s earth- 
quake. Was it Manta, Ibarra, or Ambato? 


9. Modern and old - fashioned traffic 
wends its way through streets of hilly 
~— ——~, capital of Honduras. 


10. Fur seals on Lobos Island near 
Punta del Este form one of the world’s 
chief commercial herds. To what South 
American nation would you go to see 
them? 
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THE SECRET OF PEACE (Continued from page 42) 

of governments can feel authorized, in the name of demo- 
cratic principles, to violate the principle of non-interven- 
tion. It recommended that a study be undertaken of the 
possibilities of stimulating and developing the effective 
exercise of representative democracy, set forth in Article 
5(d) of the Charter, as well as in Article XX of the 
American Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Man. 
The relevant section of Article 5 of the OAS Charter 
says that “The solidarity of the American States and the 
high aims which are sought through it require the politi- 
cal organization of those States on the basis of the effec- 
tive exercise of representative democracy.” And Article 
XX of the Declaration says that “Every person having 
legal capacity is entitled to participate in the government 
of his country, directly or through his representatives. 
and to take part in popular elections, which shall be by 
secret ballot, and shall be honest, periodic and free.” 
The American States have evidently acquired an obliga- 
tion to proceed in conformity with these principles. But 
even if that obligation went still further and there were 
some compulsory force to compel its execution, this 
power would never be given to individual States, for 
each to put into operation aecording to its own concep- 
tion against other governments. We cannot tell whether 
some day there may be machinery in the Organization 
to give effect to those principles. But violation of the 
principle of non-intervention can never be justified as a 
legitimate individual means of carrying them out. 

Another principle that comes out of this meeting rein- 
forced by the approval given to a concept expressed by 
the Investigating Committee is that no American gov- 
ernment may resort to the threat or use of force, even 
in the name of legitimate self-defense, in any manner 
inconsistent with the provisions of the UN Charter, the 
Rio de Janeiro Treaty, and the OAS Charter. Legitimate 
self-defense implies a previous offensive act. Therefore 
it is obvious that if it is made into a threat it is not 
legitimate. nor is it defense. Of course a State can defend 
itself, if it is attacked, without violating any international 
commitment. But this right must not be converted into 
a provocation. Still less when all the resources of collec- 
tive self-defense are at hand, as they are in the Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance. 

The same delegates who made up the Investigating 
Committee, the representatives of Uruguay (who served as 
Chairman). Bolivia. Colombia, Ecuador, and the United 
States, remain charged with overseeing the manner in 
which the recommendations of the Council are carried 
out. But their task, which was originally a tremendous 
one and executed with courage and responsibility, is 
now much easier. The difficult thing was, at the same 
time, to dissipate the tension in the affected area and 
strengthen the authority of the Organization. Both objec- 
tives were achieved. For many years people will study 
this episode as an admirable precedent. And thus they 
will see still more clearly that the secret of peace lies 
not in the machinery of international organizations, but 
rather in the conduct of the States that compose them. 
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SELF-PORTRAIT (Continued from page 27) 

a conclusion. The material of the argument may be the 
subconscious, physical nature, tradition, or the racial 
driving force, for example. Consequently, there can be 
no good abstraction without motivation. 

It is generally admitted that all good painting is a 
process of abstraction: in his own way, Paul Cézanne 
is as abstract as Mondrian. So the proportion of visible 
reality in a painting is merely the result of the painter's 
intention when he made the picture. What counts basic- 
ally is the poetic tone, the action, the transformation 
of real values into plastic values. 

As for the attempt to interpret abstract painting by 
way of symbols, the mistake in this is evident. Actually. 
nothing is further from modern painting than symbolism. 
Let's look in the dictionary: “A symbol is an object 
selected to represent some idea or quality of a thing. 
in terms of similarity, characteristic, or association.” 
Symbolism, says Atkinson, never has had anything to 
do with art. 

My present painting is real, not symbolic. It has a 
base and a root. I defend it on these terms. It is the 
least sophisticated kind of painting, so little sophisticated 
that it seems the most sophisticated of all. No explana- 
tion of its meaning can be found if it is sought apart 
from the painting itself, for this kind of painting tries 
to be only one thing: painting. In it there is neither 
description nor anecdote, much less symbols, which in the 
long run would prove anti-pictorial. The titles of my 
paintings always come out of the paintings themselves. 
a posteriori. Perhaps they can give the key to under- 
standing the pictures, for the public always demands a 
title, and you have to provide one. But, as Louis Danz. 
the California writer, has noted: “We must remember 
one thing: the key is not the door.” 

My forms have a language of their own, reinforced 
by coloring that always has shading, even when it seems 
very violent, as in the Skies of Texas series. My sources 
are American and this basic condition fundamentally 
differentiates my work from others that might seem simi- 
lar, such as the very strong art of Miré, or the subli- 
mated, subtle expressions of Klee. 

If you look for it, you can always find a source. a liv- 
ing origin, in my painting. It may be a retable, a codex. 
memories or worries, remote associations, or musical 
feelings from far away. I think | have a right to say 
that the basic thing in my work now:is its purity. It 
does not rely on anything but the inner nature of paint- 
ing: form and color. Remember Disney's Fantasia? It 
needs no explanation. The forms, color, and movement 
can be seen without listening to the music. Is it an illus- 
tration of pieces of music? We could think just the oppo- 
site: the music is the illustration. Actually, neither is 
illustration. The music and the drawings stand on their 
own feet. They join arms and dance together without 
tripping. All my work is somewhat similar. The music? 
It is inside. 

It is my ambition to make poetic painting, for I 
believe there is no art without poetry. Similarly, | 
think descriptive painting is nothing more than a 
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graphic anecdote. We have the example of the Mexican 
revolutionary frescoes. Is not Mallarmé’s poetry, being 
simply poetry, more revolutionary? The art is all in the 
statement, says Cardoza y Aragon. So we can understand 
Lope de Vega serving communism or Perugino as a 
Catholic painter. 

I have also had the ambition to create a style. No 
work lasts without style. I have told myself. But the 
idea is to create it, not by deliberately setting out to do 
so, but through, a process of subconscious decanting, in 
conformity with an organic development, like that of 
trees or flowers. 

s anything more subtle than style? We see it run- 


ning through “periods,” “epochs.” We lose sight of it 
sometimes, but there it is, unmistakable, calling to our 
senses and our hearts. A painter may have all the tech- 
nical qualifications, but if he lacks the subtle spark that 
is style he will never be anything more than one of the 
innumerable painters there have been in the world. To 
have the divine gift, to leave one’s mark—that’s what 
counts. But one is not born with it, clear and alive. 
One must watch over it, as over a sleeping child. 

I like to change my environment as one changes his 
suit or shirt. I'm not a one-place man. To wander. 
experiment, and seek are all too natural for me. I feel 
at home anywhere. Perhaps this restlessness has helped 
to maintain at my age the youthful curiosity that feeds 
my work so well. Because of it, at times, I do not feel 
in perfect agreement with the Mexican painters, who are 
so static, too traditional, rather routine. In any case. 
I prefer the young painters to those of my own genera- 
tion. I detest that grandiloquent. theatrical art that was 
characteristic of my contemporaries. I can’t stand 
“thesis” painting, “theater” in painting, “the device” in 
art. Art, I once remarked, is beautiful because it is 
completely useless; that is, it has no a priori aim, because 
it is disinterested. There can be no disinterested art 
when the poetic function is subordinated to the utilitarian 
function of “thesis” painting, the battle cry of the art 
of my contemporaries in Mexico. 

If you asked me which of my series of paintings I 
consider the best. | would say that each one has its 
modicum of merit. Still. the one I did in Oaxaca in 1936 
is the most formal: the most lyrical is a more recent 
one on Maya themes. I feel that in this I have achieved 
an idea I have long been striving for—to establish a 
bond between the past and the present. 

Some critics regard my painting as of no value at 
all. They consider it infantile, absurd, intellectual, or 
empty. Others rank it with the best in the world. I 
steer clear of all such judgments. What interests me is 
the action and enjoyment the work gives me. Once it is 
completed, | forget it—Picasso called painting a diges- 
tive function. One way and another, the art, if such I 
may call it, that I cultivate, has brought me_ endless 
satisfaction, the sweet sorrow of creating something and 
the matchless good fortune of making friends everywhere 
I went. My success lies in always giving the best that 
is in mé, without reserve. I never forget that you must 
give in order to receive. 


Dance of the Conquistadors, 
Guatemalan Indian dance painted 
Veérida for the Container 
Corporation of America 


Art director Mérida with 
his Mexican Workshop 
class in a summer 
session in Taxco 


Above: Scene from the ballet The Wandering 
Tadpole, with sets and costumes by Mérida 


Lett: Mérida interpretation 
of pre-Columbian forms 
for magazine cover of 


What's New 
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MISTER CUBA (Continued from page 8) 


merition, however, the International Institute of Afro- 
American Studies, which he founded in Mexico in 1946, 
and the Anti-Racialism Society, which he established as 
a means of combatting prejudice against Negroes and 
Jews. Meanwhile, the /nstitucién Hispanocubana de 
Cultura and its organ Ultra languished and died. 

After the war, ideological as well as political disputes 
were renewed, and Ortiz, as a man of the “left,” had his 
enemies and detractors. Although affable and even affec- 
tionate, he is sensitive, at times irritable (a Catalan heri- 
tage, no doubt). And he lives in a society that never 
knows how to reward its really great men. All this, more 
than his health, has led him to curtail his activities and 
personal contacts and to submerge himself in his books. 

For Ortiz a book is also a person. One of the great 
qualities of his writings is that he humanizes all: every- 
thing is an individual and the individual is everything. 
Topics interest him for their human implications. He is 
not concerned wth art for art’s sake nor science for 
science’s sake. These fields move him only insofar as 
he can relate them to man, individually or collectively. 
But when he can do this, they really inspire him, and the 
inspiration is that of an artist. It is an experience to 
see him work. A book in his hands, if it really inter- 
ests him, seems to come alive. He smiles, knits his brow, 
becomes flushed, takes illegible notes. Then he revises 
again and again, interminably. 

This last habit has been a bugbear to his secretaries 
and linotypists. One of the latter happened to meet him 
one night in a theater lobby just as the usher was giving 
him a program. “Careful, boy!” she shouted. “Don’t 
give him that; he'll correct it on you!” 

Ortiz always likes a good joke, and nothing pleases 
him more than to go to lunch with his friends and 
exchange anecdotes and news with them. Although some 
consider him a hedonist, Don Fernando actually has few 
vices. He doesn’t smoke. He drinks little. He rarely 
indulges even in coffee. But there is no doubt that he was 
always a great admirer of feminine beauty. 

Lunch over, he goes back to his study, where after a 
short siesta he again faces the imposing stacks of docu- 
ments. In 1940 he published another extraordinary work, 
Contrapunteo Cubano del Tabaco y el Azicar (published 
in English as Cuban Counterpoint; Tobacco and Sugar), 
a by-product of his sociological investigations. Another 
of his books, El Huracdn—Su Mitologia y su Simbolo 
(The Hurricane—Its Mythology and Symbols) appeared 
in Mexico in 1945, At the present time he is working 
on Preludios Etnograficos de la Misica Afrocubana 
(Ethnographic Preludes of Afro-Cuban Music), parts of 
which have already been published in the magazines 
Bohemia and Bimestre Cubana. And afterward? 

“Afterward,” he answers, “who knows? I have 
material for more than forty books, not counting any 
additional material that may present itself.” And he 
adds with the wistfulness of a man who wants too much: 
“What worries me is that | may not live long enough 
to write them all.” 
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FOR YOUR RECORD LIBRARY 


RECOMMENDED BY Pru Devon, Producer-Commentator, 
“Nights in Latin America,” Radio Station WQXR, New 
York; and Evans Clark, whose well-known record library 
supplies most of the music. 


1. AGUARDIENTE DE CANA Colombian Bambuco. 

ROSALINDA Colombian Bambuco. Victor 23-1217 
If you like your Latin American music on the sweet and melo- 
dious side, you will especially enjoy the first of these two bam- 
bucos, which sings the praises of rum. The two men’s voices 
are excellent, and the complicated rhythm of this kind of music, 
so typical of Colombia, is sharply etched in with guitars. Both 
selections were recorded in Colombia. 


2. CAMINANDO, CAMINANDO Cuban Bolero. 

SALAGENTE Cuban Guaracha. Victor 23-0666 
The bolero on this dise has been a great hit, and no wonder: the 
melody is catchy and distinctive and the performance tops, as 
might be expected of the Conjunto Casino, one of Cuba’s most 
popular bands. It is interesting, too, as an example of the fast- 
moving and danceable Cuban bolero, so different from the slower, 
more sentimental boleros of Puerto Rico and Mexico. Salagente 
is also well played, but is not distinctive. 


3. CHAGRA DE AMOR ENCENDIDO Ecuadorean Danzante. 
HERMANO RAFAEL Ecuadorean Sanjuanito. Victor 83965 
This record is a “must” if you like the plaintive gaiety of the 
Indian music of the high Andes. The danzante is an unusual 
blend of primitive and pleasing, with an intriguing melody, 
mostly done with strings but with some choral singing. The 
sanjuanito is all-instrumental and features the melancholy flut- 
ing of the quena. 
4. TU VIDA ES MI VIDA Argentine Tango. 
QUIEREME Argentine Bolero. Victor 38210 


Libertad Lamarque, beautiful Argentine screen star, sings these 


two sophisticated nurobers from the movie Besos Brujos. Since it 
is the outstanding Argentine popular form, the tango seems per- 
haps more happily suited to Senorita Lamarque’s distinctively 
national style. This is, naturally, a song tango, and not one 
for dancing. 


5. SANTO NOMBRE DE JESUS Puerto Rican Aguinaldo. 

DECIMA AMOROSA Puerto Rican Deécima. Seeco 529 
The two sides of this record will give you a musical distillation 
of the Puerto Rican spirit: simple, friendly, a bit plaintive, 
perhaps, but making no demands, and absolutely distinctive. 
It is strange that an island so tiny should have produced several 
musical forms uniquely its own. Two—the aguinaldo and the 
décima—are melodiously performed on this record: high-pitched 
solo and chorus voices with a background of strings (cuatros) 
and the scrapings of the giiiro. 


6. HAS CAMBIADO MUY TARDE Puerto Rican Bolero. 

TU SABES QUE TE QUISE Puerto Rican Pasillo. Catamo 507 
While the bolero is popular throughout Latin America, it is most 
typical of Puerto Rico—especially when played and sung in the 
slow tempo and sentimental mood of Has Cambiado Muy Tarde. 
Here is an unusually sweet melody, charmingly sung: solo and 
quartet with guitars. The pasillo on the other side is only a 
passable attempt to imitate the Colombian manner of which 
this form is typical, but it is at least tuneful and nicely sung. 


7. PO PO PO and TANILA Selections from the Cuban 

Zarzuela “Cecilia Valdez.” Cafamo 505 
The distinguished Cuban composer Gonzalo Roig, author of the 
international hit song Quiéreme Mucho, has written a popular 
light opera, Cecilia Valdez, from which these two selections 
are taken. They are both striking and successful attempts to 
express the primitive Afro-Cuban spirit and rhythms in concert 
form with full orchestra accompaniment. The low-pitched voice 
of Ruth Fernandez infuses the whole performance with genuine 
dramatic power. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


It was in 1928 when Lino NovAs 

Catvo, then twenty-three, first began 

to know the other Cuban writers and 

artists of his time, among them Fer- 

nando Ortiz, whom he describes in 

“Mister Cuba.” Ortiz was the sub- 

ject of what Sr. Novas Calvo calls his 

first important article; later Don Fer- 

nando employed the young author to 

work with him on his magazine Ultra. 

Sr. Novas Calvo was greatly impressed 

by Dr. Ortiz’ research on the Negro, 

and has written his own work on the subject, the novel Pedro 

Blanco, el Negrero (Pedro Blanco, the Slave Trader). Today a 

distinguished writer and editor, he works chiefly with the Cuban 

magazine Bohemia. One of the Hemisphere’s best translators 

fggm French and English, he has put into Spanish such difficult 

els as Faulkner’s Sanctuary, Huxley’s Point Counterpoint, and 

works by Dos Passos. But things were not always like that. 

Brought from his native Spain at the age of six, he says, “I 

worked at a multitude of jobs, in the country, in the city, and 

on the sea: from clerk in a wine shop to taxi driver.” He was 

also a war correspondent with the Republican Army in Spain. 

Described by his friends as small, shy, and quiet, he lives with 

his wife and daughter in a Havana apartment,—‘embittered by 

lack of moral stimulus and material difficulties,’ he says with 
a wry smile. 


Small, blond Juye Grimece, author of 

“Puerto Rico Means Business,”’ 

' recently spent a year on the island as 

correspondent for the Caribbean Com- 

mission. Before that she lived five 

years in the British West Indies, where 

her father was a British Governor. 

Hers has been a rather story-book 

life. Born in the Gilbert Islands in 

the South Pacific, she was educated 

for the theater from childhood, in 

France and England, getting her aca- 

demic education from tutors. As an actress in London she has 

played some important roles, has been stage manager for Robert 

Donat at the London Westminster Theater. She has been a script 

writer for the BBC, lecturer, and teacher. During the war she 

entertained troops stationed in England, and drove an ambu- 

lance. Afterward she went to Trinidad and Puerto Rico. At pres- 
ent she lives in Alexandria, Virginia, near Washington. 


Arturo author of 
“Devil's Emissary,” is a novelist, essay- 
ist, and political scientist from Caracas. 
He is also a professor, and is at pres- 
ent with the language department of 
the Brooklyn College Graduate School. 
He formerly taught Hispanic-Ameri- 
can literature at Columbia University. 
Dr. Uslar-Pietri has held several 
posts with the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment, among them Minister of Edu- 
cation, Secretary to the President, 
Finance Minister, and Minister of Interior Affairs. For four years 
he taught political economy at his alma mater, the Central Uni- 
versity of Venezuela. He has written a book on Venezuelan 
economy, and his other publications include two novels, three 
volumes of stories, two of essays, and another on travel. His 
journeys have taken him over most of Europe, North Africa, the 
Near East, the northern part of South America, Canada, the 
British West Indies, and the United States. 


German Arciniecas has lived for about three years in Montclair, 
New Jersey, but is also “At Home in New York,” the title of his 
article about Latins living in Manhattan. There he is a visiting 


professor in Spanish-American literature at Columbia University, 
and is one of the best-known Latin American writers in the 
United States. Dr. Arciniegas prefers to be known as a man of 
letters, although he has held several diplomatic posts, and his 
knowledge of Hemisphere affairs and keen sense of humor keep 
him in demand as a lecturer. Twice Colombia’s Minister of Edu- 
cation, he promoted education by fostering the printing of low- 
cost books and by founding two colleges for women, one in 
Bogota and the other in Medellin. He contributes to most of the 
Hemisphere’s leading magazines, and was for a time editor of 
Colombia’s top-ranking newspaper, El Tiempo of Bogota. 


teey | “Preface to Point Four” was written 
by Crarence Prerce, chief of the Pan 
American Union's Section of Labor, 
Social Security, and Migration, who 
is working on the development of the 
technical assistance program for the 
OAS. During the Extraordinary Ses- 
sion of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, he was secretary 
of the Commission on Technical Coop- 
eration. By profession he is a social 
worker, and a graduate of the New 
York School of Social Work at Columbia University. He has 
been Director of Public Assistance in Buffalo, Secretary of the 
New York State Department of Mental Hygiene, Assistant Direc- 
tor of UNRRA’s Displaced Persons Division, Director of the 
Social Survey of Washington and its metropolitan area; and 
worked for a subcommittee of the House of Representatives’ Dis- 
trict Committee. 


One of the most controversial figures in American art, Guate 
mala’s Cartos Méripa, is the author of “Self-Portrait.” At 58 
the short, slender artist is a striking-looking man with unruly 
gray hair, dark skin, and a quiet, friendly manner. Influenced 
during his early European studies by his friend and teacher 
Modigliani, he returned to America to forsake the European tradi- 
tion for Maya forms and other expressions of the New World 
ethos. He likes the United States, and has traveled and lectured 
there, but his adopted home is Mexico, where with Orézco and 
Rivera he pioneered the great mural movement. He loves dancing 
of all sorts and is an expert on the folklore and folk dances of 
the Americas. “It is in the dance,” he says, “that one can see 
the remotest and truest soul of this continent.” He loves this 
continent, too, and has said: “I have faith in the Americas 
because their best people are trying to build a philosophy based 
on earthy, consistent principles. Without this will, any spiritual 
expression is vapid and perishable.” 

Brazilian-born Benepicta Quimino pos Santos of the AMERICAS 
staff might have stepped out of one of the Monteiro Lobato stories 
she writes about in “Yellow Woodpecker Farm.” Small, with 
black hair and bright black eyes, she remembers many a long 
hour sitting in the shade of a jaboticaba tree, eating its delicious 
fruit, and wandering in fancy around the farm with Little Pug 
Nose and her friends. Miss Santos grew up in Sao Paulo, where 
she graduated from Mackenzie College. Afterward she did sec- 
retarial work and translating for the U.S. Consulate in Sao Paulo. 
In 1946 she came to New York, later studied literature and 
journalism at the University of North Carolina. She then joined 
the Pan American Union staff, and has been assistant editor of 
the Portuguese edition of Americas since its beginning. 

Book reviewers include Pror, Manoet Carpozo, who reviews 
Fernando de Azevedo’s book Brazilian Culture. Among other 
things he teaches a course in Portuguese and Brazilian culture 
at Catholic University in Washington, and is director of the 
school’s Oliveira Lima Library on Brazilian life. ANceL FLoREs, 
who considers The Outsider, is a noted translator and professor 
at Queens College. The reviewer of Popol Vuh, Davin H. Kerrey, 
has been concentrating on Maya studies at Harvard University. 
Artist Mario Carreno’s book is discussed by Bernice MaTLowsKy, 
who recently joined the PAU’s Division of Philosophy, Letters, 
and Sciences as assistant to Dr. Ermilo Abreu Gomez. 
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and who could undoubtedly tell me where and how to to get 
such records? 


MADONNA AND CHILD Madolin Shorey Cervantes 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Casper, Wyoming 


Dear Mr. ¢ Sicre: 

I wish to thank you for the nice photographs and the monthly For the benefit of Mrs. Cervantes and other readers, Evans Clark, 
journal Americas with the reproduction of one of them. I am whose record library contains most of the music recommended 
the father of the child shown on p 14 of the January English in our column, suggests two places as possible Latin American 
edition, which contains your article “Art Critic on a Holiday.” . . . record sources: Castellanos-Molina Music Shop, 144 West 72nd 

Happily | sueceeded in transferring my family to England. Street, New York 23, N. Y., and Casa Moneo, 218 West 14th 
Certainly new conditions of life in this country are a little hard Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
for somebody who is not used to them, but I hope soon all will i 
settle down. However, | think that Venice will always be “the TO CHICHA 


most beautiful city in the world. “ Dear Sir: 

Dr. J. P. Kwella ; I have enjoyed the article “jSalud!” by Scott Seegers in the 
War Memorial Hospital April Spanish Americas (“Down the Hatch” in the March Eng- 
Seunthorpe, England lish issue). It is too bad, however, that in a five-page article the 
author devotes only four lines to the Peruvian grape liquor 
pisco. And he omits any reference to our chicha, “frothy chichg, 
whose tasty corn foam overflows the vessels, and gladdens Me 
life of the downeast cholo.” .. . 

Juan Amezqueta 

Lima, Peru 


Americas did not intend to allot an equal amount of space to 
each beverage--but we are sure most of them deserve to have 
whole ballads written to their virtues. Americas did not omit 
Senor Amezqueta’s beloved chicha. On page 18, in both English 
and Spanish editions, a paragraph and a picture refer to it. But 
alas! the country the article mentioned in connection with the 


futhor José Gomez Sicre says he was in Venice one day looking potent and popular brown beverage is Colombia— the place where 
for a girl with a face like a Bellini madonna. He saw her as the author had his first encounter with it. The picture caption, 
he was roaming the streets, and about the same time he spotted however, refers only to the Andean region. AMERICAS meant no 
a little boy playing nearby. The child also bore a great resem- slight to Peru, and hastens to affirm that the delightful qualities 
hblance to a Bellini figure, and he asked the child's mother, who of Peru's chicha are in no way inferior to Colombia's. A hearty 
was keeping watch over him, if the baby could pose with the “iSalud!” to Sr. Amezqueta for defending his country’s honor 
girl for a photograph. The mother granted her permission, and the toast to be drunk with Peruvian chicha, of course. 

later Sr. Gomez Sicre learned that she was Mrs. J. P. Kwella, 

wife of a Polish doctor who was then living with his family in 

Venice. A COUNTRY AN ISSUE 


Dear Sir: 
As an ardent reader of your magazine may I suggest that you 
devote each month's edition to a different country. For each 


FOR YOUR RECORD LIBRARY 


Dear Sir: of the twenty-one republics you could publish population details, 
Just recently | came across an issue of Amentcas which | read facts about cities, and so forth, as a stimulus for readers in these 
with delight and pleasure, though it only increased my desire countries. 


Bayardo Pérez Osorio 


to go back to South America. | had the privilege, through the 


benefits of the GI Bill, of living in Montevideo for a year, where Managua, Nicaragua 
I studied at the University of the Republic, and in Cuzco, Peru, Amenicas occasionally dedicates an issue to a specific country, 


where | studied at the National University. with two or more articles about the country selected. We leave 


I have a reeord player and am most anxious to obtain some it to the Pan American Union's Special Publications Section, 
recordings of South American music, recorded by authentic South which publishes booklets with detailed information on each of 
American orchestras. Can you give me the name and address the American republics and their capital cities, to provide popu- 
of the person whe writes the column “For Your Record Library,” lation figures, and so on. 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 
United States is Assistant Secretary General. 

The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 
Cultural Council. 

The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, soe%al, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides AmMentcas, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meet- 
ings of Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the Organization. 


48 Opposite: Stately columns grace front of National Palace in San Salvador 
Back cover: Beyond world’s busiest harbor rise Manhattan towers, obscured by smog 
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